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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The main object of t-liis work is to supply a clear state¬ 
ment, illustrated by examples from experience, of the 
principles that underlie the teaching of a living foreign 
language, for they alone can supply the necessary standards 
by which to measure the relative value of the various 
methods it is possible to adopt. It is hoped that the book 
may also prove useful to the student of methods by 
giving him starting points for further research. To this 
end several of the problems that need investigation have 
been indicated. Among the most pressing may here be 
mentioned: (1) the best method of teaching foreign 
literature, (2) and composition; (3) the teacliing of pro¬ 
nunciation in detail ; (4) the application of the oral 

method to the teaching of grammar and vocabulary. 
Each of these subjects supplies in itself matter for an 
important monograph. 

An account of a tentative beginning in the experimental 
method applied to the teaching of foreign languages has 
been given in the form of an Addendum. 

The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the following for help rendered: Mr. M. P. Andrews 
(Lancing College), Mr. H. E. Berthon (Oxford Univ.), 
M. G. Camerlvnck (Paris), Dr. E. R. Edwards, H.M.I., 
Dr. S. S. Fletcher (Cambridge Univ. Day Training Coll.), 
M. Ch. M. Gamier (Paris), Mrs. L. C. Miall, Dr. F. W. 
Mott, F.R.S., Miss F. M. Purdie (Sydenham Countv 
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for Girls), Mr. H. H. Quilter, Prof. W. 
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Rippmann, Mr. D. L. Savory (Goldsmiths’ College), Miss 
C. Shearson, Mr. P. Storr, Dr. Sweet (Oxford Umv.), 
Prof. W. Victor (Marburg), and Miss Rose Wells. He 
owes a special debt of gratitude to Mr. H. W. Atkinson, 
Mr. L. von Glehn (Perse School), and Prof. Welton (Leeds 
Univ.). 

Among the numerous authors, English and foreign, 
whose works have been consulted may be mentioned the 
following: L. Bahlsen, Teaching of Modern Languages 
''(trans. from German), 1908; C. Brereton, Teaching of 
Modern Languages ; K. Breul, Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages, 4tli edit., 1908; G. Budde, Bildung und 
Fertigkeit, 1905; B. Eggert, Psyehologische Zusammenhang 
in dec Didaktik des neusprach. Beformunterrichts, 1904 ; 
J. J. Findlay, Principles of Class Teaching, 2nd edit.; 
F. Franke, Die praktische Sprackerlemung, 1884 ; 0. 
Jespersen, Ho w to Teach a Foreign Language (trans. from 
Danish), 1908; II. Klinghardt, Fin Jahr Frfahrungen, 
1888; Drei well ere Jalire Frfahrungen, 1892 ; K. Ki'ihn, 
Dec f ranzosische Klassenunterricht, 1889; Fntwurf ernes 
Lehr plans fur den /raws. Unt., 1889; W. Mangold, Fragen 
der Methodik, 1892 ; W. Munch and F. Glauning, Didaktik 
und Methodik des neusprach. Unterrichts, 1895, E. v. 
Sallwiirk, Fiinf Kapitel vom. Frl. fremder. Sprachen, 1898 ; 
Oh. Schweitzer, Methodologie des Longues Vivantes, 1903 ; 
H. Sweet, A Practical Study of Languages, 1899; W. 
Victor, Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren, 1882: third 
edit., with notes, 1905 ; Die Methodik des neusprach. TJnt., 
1902; Max Walter, Der franz. Klassenunterricht, 1888; 
Die Reform des neusprach. Unt., 1901; Der Gebrauch der 
Fremdsprache bei der Lektiire in den Oberklassen, 1905 ; 
Aneigung und Verarbeitung des Wortscliatzes, 1907; Zur 
Methodik des neusprach. Unt., 1908 ; J. Welton, Principles 
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eihods of Teaching , 1907 (second edit, in prep.) ; 
P. Wolilfeil, Ver Kampf uni die neuspracli . Unt., 1901. 
In addition articles in various periodicals liave been con¬ 
sulted, more particularly in Modern Language Teaching , 
the organ of the Modern Language Association, and 
Neueren Spraclien ., edited by W. Vietor (Marburg). 
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Letch worth, 1909. 
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TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


i. 

1. The infant- setting forth upon the conquest of its own 
language has practically unlimited time at 
Instruction its disposal, and what it learns is primarily 
determined by immediate personal needs. 
This is far from being the case when the same child 
approaches the study of a foreign language as part of the 
school curriculum. 1 The time being limited to a few hours 
a week, and there being no self-imposed principle of selec¬ 
tion, it becomes necessary to have some standard by which 
to determine both the kind of subject-matter best chosen 
from the vast store available and the relative importance 
to be attached to the spoken and written language. The 
standard is supplied by the objects we have in view in 
teaching a foreign language as a school subject. What 
subserves them is alone essential. What does not may be 
rejected. 

The inquiry into objects is limited by the fact 
that wo are here concerned with foreign language 
teaching solely as part of the education, elementary and 
secondary, which seeks to provide a general preparation 
for life as a whole as distinguished from the technical 
instruction which aims at giving efficiency in some special 
calling, whether industrial, scientific, professional, or other. 

1 The term foreign will throughout this essay, unless otherwise 
indicated, be held to mean foreign modern. 

T. P. L. 
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limited further by the nature of the subject 
cannot get out of it -what it lias not to give. Nor is 
it important that we should utilise it for purposes that can 
equally well be achieved by means of other subjects. The 
question, thus limited, may be stated as follows : What is 
there of value for the purposes of a general educat ion which 
can lest le secured only by means of one or other of the 
foreign languages that have a recognised place in the curri¬ 
culum, ? 

A foreign language provides, in the first place, the key 
that unlocks the literary treasure-house of 
of) Literary S tlle nation that speaks it, and it is the only 

Culture. key that fits. A good translation will always 
suffice to convey adequately enough for 
practical purposes the thought contained in a foreign 
masterpiece, whether prose or poetry, but what makes a 
literary work ot art is not the thought but the quality of 
the form in which it is cast. The same thought, this word 
being used in its broadest sense to mean anything from the 
mental vision of a sunset to the most abstract, definition, 
may in one and the same language be expressed in different 
ways. Whether the result is a work of art or not depends 
entirely upon the degree of perfection in expression that is 
attained. This is well illustrated by the two following 
lines of poetry,' which mean precisely the same thing, and 
are equally clear though not equally beautiful: 

“But where are the snows of yesteryear ? "—Rossetti. 

“ But what has become of last year’s snow ?” _ Payne. 


1 For this illustration I am indebted to Mr. Francis Storr, who 
used it with effect in his presidential address on the Art of Transla¬ 
tion delivered January 7th, 1908, to the Modern Language Asso¬ 
ciation. The address will be found published in the monthly organ 
of the Association, Modern Language Teaching, Vol. 4, NoT 1 
(A. and C. Black), and it will amply repay careful reading. 
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omparison of Rossetti’s famous line witli its no less 
itmous original in Villon’s Ballade des Dames du temps jadis 
will show, further, how nearly the quality of the form may 
be translated from one idiom into another: 

“ Mais oil sont les neiges d’antan ?’* 


Speaking generally, however, it is as impossible to render 
into an alien tongue what is called the genius of a language 
as it would be to convert a typical member of the London 
police force into a typical French sergent de ville by 
putting a h'pi on his head, a sword at. his side, and 
cutting his hair en brosse. The explanation lies not so 
much in the fact that the sum of the meanings of a word 
in one language, and consequently its associations, may 
only partly coincide with those of the corresponding word 
in another, but rather in the nature of speech itself. 
Speech consists primarily of sounds , and it is upon the 
rhythmic qualities of the sounds that the beauty of a verse 
or of a prose period chiefly depends. Let us take as an 
example the well-known lines of Verlaine : 

“ Les sanglots longs 
l)e Pautomne 
Blessent ruon cieur 
l Pune langueur 
Monotone.” 


Here the idea and its associations are possibly translat¬ 
able. What is not, is the subtle symphony created by the 
harmonious alliteration of vowel sounds. A translation, 
therefore, though it may be a work of art equal to or even 
greater than the original, differs from the latter just as 
a great musical composition played on the piano differs 
from the same rendered by an orchestra. And this differ¬ 
ence is accentuated when the translation is inferior. For 
the piano we have then to substitute a pemiv whistle. 
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gfl&yeven supposing that a perfect translation sufficfecjj 
r^g^buuce tlie full savour of tlie original, we should still 
he shut out from access to the greater part of a foreign 
literature for the simple but adequate reason that a perfect 
translator must himself be a master-worker in words. And 


master-workers of any sort are rare. 

The command of a nation’s language is, therefore, indis¬ 
pensable to a full appreciation of its literature. The labour 
involved in gaining this command is the price that must be 
paid if modern literary culture is to be extended bevond 
the limits of the mother tongue. By culture is here meant 
the training that enables us to distinguish the Beautiful in 
prose and poetry from the IJgly, and makes us find satis¬ 
faction only in the former. It is part- of the general 
training in what may briefly be described as good taste, 
and so subserves in no mean degree the general ethical 
ends of education. 


It should be hardly necessary to add that to insist on 
the fact that it is the perfection of the form which makes 
a literary work of art does not at all diminish the value 
that should be set upon the quality of the content. Un¬ 
worthy content does not become any the more worthy, 
as content, because it is expressed in style that is irre¬ 
proachable. 

The foreign language is, again, the key to much informa¬ 
tion, scientific and other, necessary to those 
(ii) A^Source engaged either in the pursuit of fresh 
Information. knowledge or in applying it to practical 
needs. The historian, for example, can study 
no epoch of history which does not exact acquaintance with 
the results of recent research abroad. The same is true of 
the scientist, the philosopher, the teacher. As the neces¬ 
sary information is to be found in the pages of books and 
current periodicals, rarely translated or even adequately 
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; the obligation to read them in tlie original ch 
be avoided. Though it is no part of the function 
of a general education to teach the technical vocabulary 
required for the understanding of works of this nature, it 
should, within the limits possible, supply at least the 
necessary basis. To leave the specialist to encounter the 
initial difficulties of a foreign speech, after the school period, 
is to inflict upon him an unnecessary hardship, for children 
undoubtedly possess a facility in acquiring a new tongue 
that is diminished in adult years. The following quotation 
from a presidential address of Mr. Alex Hill (late Master 
of Downing College, Cambridge) to the Teachers' Guild is 
well worth quoting in this connection: « 


“Is it fair to leave a mail to learn German in adult life? Con¬ 
stantly I find the best of our Cambridge students, often when 
in their final year—at a time when they hardly dare to raise their 
eyes for a moment from the special subjects which they are pre¬ 
paring for the Second Part of the Tripos—studying German in 
order that they may garner the ripest wisdom of our learned 
neighbours. Their schoolmasters, with almost Satanic irony, have 
equipped them - it is of our ablest students that I am now speaking 
—with an accurate knowledge of the language in which learning 
expressed itself three hundred years ago and have left them com¬ 
pletely ignorant of the language which, in theology, in law, in 
history, in economics, in natural science, embodies the most prolific 
output at the present day. It is especially amongst men who devote 
their lives to natural science that illustrations are to be found of 
the acquisition of German in adult life. I know something of tin' 
effort which it costs and of the permanent unhandiness of the 
language when it has been acquired.” 


Until someone international speech finds general accept¬ 
ance, a foreign language will continue to be 

iii) A Means a means of communication indispensable not 
of Communi- , . t . -i • 

cation. only" to many engaged m commerce and in¬ 

dustry, or travelling for pleasure, but also to 
the class referred to in the preceding paragraph. But, 
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(iv) A Means 
of Promoting 
International 
Good-will. 


tiore, it is not tlie function of a general educatid 
1 tlie technical vocabulary required for such pursuits; 
it can only be expected to supply the necessary groundwork. 
In the case of those travelling for pleasure no special 
instruction is needed. Any person efficiently grounded can 
easily pick up en route from a good conversation dictionary 
the necessary * courrier 5 vocabulary. By learning it for 
immediate use he will learn it in the best possible way. 

A further reason commonly given for teaching a foreign 
language is that it supplies the best introduc¬ 
tion to a deeper understanding of a foreign 
nation’s character and achievements as shown 
in its history, literature, art, institutions, and 
customs. This knowledge, it is held, tends 
to weaken national prejudices in favour of the good-will 
that alone renders possible the exercise of sound judgment 
on international matters. It may w r ell be conceded that 
knowledge of a foreign nation’s achievements, and recog¬ 
nition of the fact that its institutions and customs may 
differ from our own, without being any the worse, must of 
themselves help to undermine the queer conceit that mea¬ 
sures everything by native standards of value. 1 And no 
profound study of another people’s character is required 
to dispel venerable illusions of the kind typified by the 
common school-boy notion of the Frenchman as a weak- 
kneed creature of uncertain nerves, which finds incisive, if 
untutored expression, in the following statement by a local 
examination candidate: “On ne joue pas a Football en 
France parce qu’il y est line grande terreur.” 


1 “ II est bon cle savoir qxlelqueeliose lies inoeurs de clivers peuples, 
atm de juger des notres plus sainement, et que nous ne pensions pas 
quo tout ce qui est centre nos modes soit ridicule et centre raison, 
ainsi qu’ont continue de faire ceux qui iront ricn vit.”—D escartes : 
Dis&ntra de la MUhode. 
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knowledge deep enough to be the basis of an 
estimate of character in which merits and defects can be 
justly balanced is undoubtedly the first condition of 
genuine respect in the case of nations as of individuals. 
But this being so, are we not in danger of concentrating 
the good-will of our pupils upon the one or two nations 
whose language and literature we teach? Or may we 
hope that familiarity with the character and achieve¬ 
ments of one nation will suffice to obviate rash preconcep¬ 
tions about others ? The answer will probably be found in 
the personal influence exercised by the teacher. 

Admitting that accurate information about even one 
foreign nation will help to weaken insular prejudice, we 
have still to recognise that something more than this is 
needed. The most generous inclination to be fair in one s 
dealings with the foreigner does not of itself give wisdom 
when it comes to the practical question of deciding what 
course of political action to favour. Sound political judg¬ 
ment can only be the result of exercise in correct thinking 
about politics, past or present. To give this exercise, at 
least in so far as concerns past politics, should be the func¬ 
tion of -historical instruction and not of the language 
lesson. 1 All the foreign language teacher can be expected 
to do is to create in his pupil the right mental attitude, the 
desire to be just. 

When, bearing in mind the general question at the 
beginning of this inquiry, we next proceed to ask whether 
the necessary knowledge of the foreign nation is to be 
secured only by the mastery of its language, the answer 
must be negative, except in so far as the foreign language 
itself, considered apart from its content, may be regarded 

1 tor the correlation of English and Foreign history, and both 
with geography, see Ch. X., §§ 3-6; Ch. XI., §§ 2, 3, 7, 13, in 
Welton’s Principles and Methods of Teaching. 
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hdex to the character of the nation speaking it, 
s a factor that for the purposes of the present inquiry 
need not be insisted upon. It is more than likely that the 
best account of a foreign nation’s character and achieve¬ 
ments could be written by a cultured Anglo-Saxon, or, 
failing this, might be found in the translation of some 
foreign work. But, in practice, it is certain that unless 
the information in question were given in the hours 
allotted to the foreign language, it would find no place at 
all in the curriculum outside the limited amount that 
could be assigned to it in the lessons on history. We are 
justified, therefore, in regarding it as one of the functions 
of foreign language instruction to give some account of the 
foreign nation, more particularly of those of its activities 
which would not otherwise receive adequate attention : its 
institutions, customs, arts. 

Study of a foreign language, in i his case ancient as well 
as modern, supplies, lastly, the sole means of 
(v) A Means gaining what mental discipline there is to be 
found in translating from one speech into 
another. We are here concerned with trans¬ 
lation considered as a fine art, and not as a means of 
making clear the sense of words or of testing results. 
Even if we decide that as a fine art it has no disciplinary 
value worth taking into account, its use as a method will 
still remain to be considered. 

What then has translation, whether from orintothe foreign 
tongue, to offer us of value for the purposes of a general 
education which cannot equally well be secured by other 
means ? And to begin with, what are the essential processes 
involved in translating ? Let us take a practical example: 

Lapoesie ne manque jamais de refleurir quand reverdit la langue. 

The rendering of the first words, Poetry never fails 


of Literary 
Discipline. 
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fnd of the last, language , presents no difficulties; 
consequently no value for mental discipline. At the 
words rejleurir, reverdir we pause. Their literal meaning 
is clear enough, but does not satisfy the context. At this 
point it will be noted that, having grasped the gist of the sen¬ 
tence, the mind no longer concerns itself with the French; 


(st 


its attention is directed exclusively to finding the English 
expression which accords best not only with the subject 
Poetry, but also with the rhythmic and metaphorical 
requirements of tlie English sentence as a whole. Here 
the metaphorical requirements are particularly exacting, 
for the expressions to Jlowcr again , to become green again 
place poetry and language in the relationship of flower 
and plant. If the reader will seek a rendering that 
conveys this relationship, he will understand better than 
from a volume of explanation wherein lies the chief 
difficulty of translation as a fine art. 1 

The foregoing analysis illustrates sufficiently the tw r o 
essential and, in their nature, quite distinct processes 
involved in all translation worthy of the name: (a) pene¬ 
trating the exact sense of a given passage in one idiom, 
a task which often presents considerable difficulties; (b) 
giving to this sense appropriate expression in another 
idiom, the first condition of success being that the transla¬ 
tion should not be recognisable as such. 

How neither of these processes is peculiar to translation. 
The first is necessary in any effort to understand, without 
translation, the sense of a passage, whatever be the 


1 The rendering given in the prize translation of the Journal of 
Education , July 1908, was “Poetry never fails to put forth new 
blossoms when language receives new life,'' which is scarcely 
adequate, the rhythm being defective, and the translation of 
reverdir reminding us rather of a resurrection than a renewal 
of sap. 
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,ge in which it is expressed. And the embodik 
bought in appropriate form is the object of all 
literary composition, whether in the native tongue or in 
another. 

It may be urged that translation involves a third process 
having value for mental discipline: the comparative study 
of two idioms. It does so only in a very incomplete form. 
The translator, as such, is only coi^erned to substitute for 
a given expression in one idiom the nearest equivalent in 
another idiom that happens to be demanded by a particular 
context, and, in perhaps the large majority of cases, this 
involves no effort beyond the mechanical operation of 
turning over the pages of a dictionary. Nothing compels 
him to complete the comparison by finding out all the 
points of resemblance and difference in sense that may 
exist between the two forms in question. For instance, the 
reader of these pages may or may not have noted that the 
word Unique in the above example, having to be translated 
by language, does not correspond in the aggregate of its 
meanings, to the corresponding word tongue, but the require¬ 
ments of the translation do not oblige him to go a step 
further and institute a complete comparison between their 
respective connotations. Or to take another example. 
Meeting with the word riviere he will translate by river . 
Nothing compels him to define the limited correspondence 
between the two words. Whether or not this more com¬ 
plete comparison has special value for mental discipline, 
apart from its use as a method of instruction, is a 
question that must be discussed on its own merits, if 
worth discussing at all. 

The only important difference, for mental discipline, 
between translation and original composition is that in the 
latter case both ideas and words have to be found by the 


writer, whereas in translation the ideas are 


They 
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be modified to suit the exigencies of a 
vocabulary; the sense being fixed, the appropriate wording 
must be found. It is true that in paraphrasing in English, 
say a passage of Shakespeare, the content is likewise rigidly 
fixed. But paraphrasing provides no exercise in the choice 
of the fittest word and best construction; both are given 
by the original. Paraphrasing an English masterpiece 
means turning good into less good. It has no value as an 
exercise in style, but is simply a means of ensuring that 
the reader has grasped the sense. 

Translation lias, therefore, a claim to be regarded as a 
valuable exercise in the art of literary expression, but in so 
far only as this means nice discrimination in the choice of 
words and skill in the making of well-balanced periods. It 
cannot fairly be credited with more than this. It does not 
demand the kind of thinking required in original composi¬ 
tion, it directs attention almost exclusively to the form, 
and more particularly to the choice and arrangement of 
words in the sentence ; it is, in short, an exercise in con¬ 
struction. It gives no practical training in the art of arrang- 
ing paragraphs or chapters so as to form an organic whole, 
fitly adjusted in all its parts. Yet this is an equally 
important element in literary discipline, and it is precisely 
their clear recognition of the fact that makes the French 
excel us as teachers of composition and justifies the claim 
that their prose maintains a higher average of excellence 
than any other of modern times. 

Further, it seems necessary to insist that, though trans¬ 
lation supplies an excellent discipline in the limited par¬ 
ticular sense above described, the statement that it gives 
an unsurpassed mental discipline in a wider sense will not 
bear examination. The notion, for instance, that the 
special training in literary precision, which ciireful transla¬ 
tion confers, helps to create or improve some assumed 


( 8L 

limited 
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/faculty of precision is one that receives no sani 
from modern psychology or daily experience. The 
most exact translator may, and often does, display gross 
habitual carelessness when engaged in other activities, 


being in this respect no better and no worse than, say, the 
specialist in philology or natural science who, in discussing 
matters outside his own province, will often manifest 
a callous indifference to those very canons of scientific 
method that he so rigidly observes in his professional 
studies. 

There are, then, certain objects of admitted educational 
value which can best be realised only by 
of i 0 ^eet s iary meaus 11 modern foreign language, and 
have on that account first claim upon our 
attention. These are to give our pupils (1) the ability and 
the desire to enter into possession of the literary heritage 
of at least one great modern nation beside their own; 
(2) a means of communication with foreigners, and also a 
means of access to information, scientific or other, that 


may prove indispensable in later life, it being understood, 
however, that it is the function of a general education to 
lay only the foundations upon whicli any such form of 
specialised linguistic instruction may afterwards rapidly 
and efficiently be built; (3) a knowledge of the character and 
achievements of one or two modern foreign nations ample 
and accurate enough, when aided by the personal influence 
of the teacher, to inspire not only feelings of respect and 
good-will for the particular nation in question, but a desire 
to be just, both in thought and act, towards any foreign 
nation whatever. To these three can be added a fourth, 
which may equally well be achieved through the medium 
of Latin or Greek: to give the literary, discipline, in the 
restricted sense above defined, that is supplied by trans¬ 
lation as a fine art. It may be noted that the last object 
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is special importance in the case of pupils to wli 
[oancient lauguage is taught. 

To the above objects others may be added, but it will no 
doubt be conceded by most that this would be a wort of 
supererogation, a piling of Pelion upon Ossa. The teacliei 
who sends forth pupils of average ability, keen to satisfy a 
cultured and genuine taste for French and German master¬ 
pieces, possessed of a firm enough grasp of the language to 
make further progress in any direction easy and pleasant, 
and imbued with the feeling that the foreigner is none the 
less “ a man for a’ that,” will have good reason to be satis¬ 
fied, for he will have achieved something outside the 
common. 

2. When we pass from the objects to consider the kind 
of attainment they demand for their realisa¬ 
tion, it becomes at once apparent that facility 
in understanding the written languages is of 
paramount importance. Without it not one 
of the objects can be achieved. Though 
skill in writing the language is needed in the case of the 
third (Communication) and fifth (Literary discipline), this 
attainment is relatively of small consequence. Speaking 


Relative 
Importance of 
tlie Kinds of 
Linguistic 
Attainment. 


the language and understanding it when spoken are de¬ 
manded only by the third, a fact which, of course, in no 
way detracts from the value of the oral method considered 
as a method. 

It is worth noting here that even for communication on 
industrial, commercial, scientific or scholastic subjects it is 
of infinitely more importance to be able to understand the 
foreign language, written or spoken, than to write or speak 
it. The essential in explaining a highly technical subject 
is clearness, and the language in which this can best be 
achieved is one’s own. Much trouble and annoyance would 
be avoided, were it always held to be a breach of courtesy 
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to an educated foreigner in tlie foreign langna o _, 
even in speaking on complex matters it is far better 
that eacli interlocutor, putting his pride in his pocket, 
should use his mother tongue. 

3. Let us now utilise our objects as canons by which to 
determine the selection of the subject-matter. 

Subject* T ° begin witIl » tlie y P lace at our ( tisposal all 

matter. the masterpieces of the foreign nation con¬ 

cerned, subject to their being suitable for 
readers of school age, a condition that still leaves us with 
a wide choice. In addition they give us all works of merit 


in the foreign language that have reference to the people 
and its country, merit in the case of these being judged as 
much by content as by style. The first group suggests, 
to mention only the greatest, the names of Molicre, La 
FonMne, Voltaire, V. Hugo, Goethe, Schiller, Lessing. 
The second would include history in all its branches, moder¬ 
nised renderings of chronicles and legends, biography, also 
songs, poetry and prose fiction illustrative of the character, 
mode of life and achievements of the foreign nation, and 
lastly, direct, descriptive accounts of the country, its customs 
and institutions. The two groups in many instances over¬ 
lap. For instance, nearly all the plays of Molicre, and 
certain plays of Schiller and Goethe, would find a place in 
both. To these groups might be added a third, the classics 
of childhood. To exclude Grimm’s fairy tales on the 
ground that they neither conform to the highest standards 
of literary art, nor have direct reference to Germany or 
the Germans, would be to play the pedant. 

Within the limits here defined, there is to be found 
ample material for the whole school course, excepting the 
beginners’ stage, in which the choice of vocabulary has to 
be largely determined by special circumstances which will 
best be explained in the treatment of method. 
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?o lay down detailed courses of instruction showi! 

not only tlie books to be read, blit also the 
degree of attainment in the use of the lan¬ 
guage to be reached at each stage, is outside 
the scope of the present chapter. Such courses, moreover, 



• MV** 

The Course 
of Instruction. 


though of great value as models, would in practice require 
considerable modifications to suit the peculiar needs and 
conditions of any given school. But the determination of 
the general principles which should guide us in the con¬ 
struction of these courses is a matter of the first moment 
which no work of the nature of the present can afford to 


ignore. 

If our pupils are to read the foreign language with 
pleasure, and this is what we wish, they must 
(i) The Course read with ease, therefore they must read 
Literary and ** a & am they are to acquire a taste 

Linguistic. for what is best in the foreign literat ure, this 
taste must be developed ; it does not grow 
unaided, but comes only as the result of reading good 
literature, and much. And, thirdly, if our pupils are to 
quit school with an adequate knowledge of the foreign 
nation itself, they must, once more, read much. As it is 
precisely these aims that are of most importance, a pro¬ 
portionately large amount of the time at our disposal 
should be given to reading, both close or ‘ intensive,’ and 
rapid or ‘extensive.’ 


hat makes it all the more necessary to insist upon the 
supreme educational value of facility in understanding the 
written language is the deplorable neglect it has suffered 
in a past still recent, owing both to the excessive atten¬ 
tion given by what is known as the Old Method to the 
grammar and also to the paralysing monotony of the 
classical construe, the result being that the average boy or 
girl left school not only unable to read a foreign author of 
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difficulty, but pardonably averse to repeating an 
xperience which had brought them so little profit or 
pleasure. Even now, in spite of the almost startling results 
achieved by the Direct Method in respect to this parti aular 
attainment, we are still far from grasping its full practical 
import for the achievement of our highest aims. 

A glimpse of what, in practice, these aims demand is 
admirably given by the following picture of what has been 
achieved in the case of a class of girls taught for some five 
or six years wholly on reform lines: 


“ The teacher of this form has need to be a very versatile person, 
and as the children outstrip the publishers in their zeal for stories 
suitable to thirteen to fourteen, she is sometimes driven, in the 
absence of a book, to read to them a short story or other sketch 
from some modern author. How their eyes gleam when Mon petit 
Trott or a book of anecdotes is opened ! And for three-quarter , of 
an hour the class of twenty sits spell-bound, enjoying not only the 
story, but the felicities of the narration, almost as much as would 
you or I.” 1 


Here, then, we see a class actually enjoying itself in the 
process of realising the chief aim we have in view, glad not 
only in the feeling of achievement, but full of genuine 
enthusiasm for the subject and of good promise for the 
school years to come and after. In that other mental 
picture, easily conjured up from the record of past school¬ 
days, if any rare emotion comes to enliven the long hours 
of resentful boredom, it is due not to joy in the work but 
to a righteous indiscipline, the stimulus of the mark, or 
the sting of the cane. This is no exaggeration. There 
were no doubt exceptions. A great personality has some- 

1 From the report of a lecture given by Miss F. M. Purdie, of 
work done at the Exeter High School. It is published in full in the 
July number (1908) of Modern Language Teaching , the organ of the 
Modern Language Association (A. and C. Black). 
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compensated for an indefensible system, but tlie 
system none the less remains indefensible. 

There can be little doubt that, if we were content with 
teaching facility in reading, recognising that this suffices 
to realise the most important of our aims, little formal 
instruction would be necessary. When once the beginner's 
stage was past, the class would learn to read chiefly by 
reading. Our objects require, however, that at least 
enough skill in writing and speaking the language shall 
be acquired to serve as a basis for later specialised in¬ 
struction. What this minimum should be has never 
yet been determined, and, even under favourable con¬ 
ditions, never can be determined absolutely ; but it is of 
very great importance that it should not be pitched so 
high as to compel the teacher to give to training in lin¬ 
guistic expression time that, educationally regarded, 
might more profitably be devoted to literature. In 
practice the minimum is fixed by examining bodies, who 
show an undoubted tendency to exact a degree of pro¬ 
ficiency in the use of the language that makes adequate 
attention to the literary side almost impossible under the 
conditions usually prevailing in our schools. 

If we assume, then, that some degree of skill in speaking 
and writing t lie language has to be reached beyond what 
is strictly necessary for the purpose of enabling our pupils 
to read its literature with ease and pleasure, it becomes 
necessary to recognise frankly the dual nature of our task. 
The reading of a masterpiece as literature and the use 
of the same as a basis of instruction in vocabulary 
and grammar are in their nature entirely distinct pro¬ 
cesses that can only be associated at the risk of defeating 
at least one of the objects in view. It is far safer, 
indeed, that the former should not be associated in the 
mind of the average pupil with the compulsory drill 
t. f. l. .2 
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4ible from even the 

'need not prevent us from using portions of classical 
authors to serve as the basis of formal instruction. The 
essential is to keep separate the literary from the linguistic 
lesson. This can best be done by introducing, as soon 
as the class is able to Understand, without much difficulty, 
an easy foreign author, two parallel series of reading-books 
differentiated by their objects and methods, but linked 
by their subject-matter. 

The first series would consist of texts, either of the 
highest literary merit available for school use, or else 
having special reference to the life, character, and history 
of the foreign nation. The number of texts that shoidd be 
put into this series depends of course upon the conditions 
of instruction. What may be done under favourable 
circumstances is illustrated by the work of an Upper VI. 
in the Exeter High School for Girls. 1 This class, average 
age 18, with live lessons a week of 40 to 45 minutes each, 
and one longer lesson lasting about If hours, read in the 
two terms up to Easter, 1908, sixteen French plays, selected 
from those of Eacine, Corneille, and Moliere, this in 
addition to the close study of set books, including some of 
the plays above mentioned, and all the other work re¬ 
quired of candidates preparing for the Cambridge Higher 
Locals. 2 

The second or linguistic series would consist of a few 
graduated reading-books, sufficient for the whole school 
course, and specially adapted to serve as the basis of 
exercises in speaking and writing ihe language. In order 
to provide the necessary variety of vocabulary these readers 


1 See report of Miss Purdie’s lecture previously quoted. 

- The value of letting the pupils read much rapidly in addition to 
what is read closely and slowly is dealt with fully in $ 0 under the 
heading of Method in the Lit vary Course (p. 01). 
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be made up of extracts, each a complete whole in 
itself, not a fragment torn from its context. As the 
language should be modern, the extracts would be chosen 
from the best available literature of modern times. For 
the subject-matter there would be no need to go outside 
the limits already imposed by our canons. Thus, in this 
respect, the second series would resemble the first or 
literary series. 

The two series could be made of mutual service in many 
ways. The Literary might occasionally supply subjects for 
test compositions. The Linguistic might be so arranged 
as to give a general view of the chief epochs of the foreign 
literature and history, for we wish our pupils to quit 
school not only able and keen to extend their knowledge of 
the best foreign literature, but, if one may be pardoned the 
expression, knowing the ropes. They must at least know 
what there is to read. They must in short be provided 
with a map of the foreign literature and, side by side with 
it, of the foreign history. Therefore, among the varied 
extracts dealing with the foreign nation, its life, its 
character and country, there should be found place for a 
series, rendered continuous by specially written connecting 
notes, giving an account of the chief epochs of its history 
and literature. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, we have to face a 
(ii) How far question which has so far only received in- 
Instruction in cidental treatment. To wliat extent is the 
i ? ub j®^^ iat t er content of the books read to be made the 
subject of instruction ? Is the teacher, when 
reading with his pupils a foreign masterpiece or some 
account of the foreign nation’s character, life, and history, 
to be satisfied with letting them assimilate what they can 
of the subject-matter without control on his pa\'t or reflec¬ 
tion on their part? Or, secondly, is he to limit himself to 
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ng their attention to important points, adding |_ 

where necessary ? Or, thirdly, is he to lead them to 
analyse the content methodically, and discuss whether it is 
true or false, right or wrong, good or bad ? 

There can be no doubt that the third method is the 
best, and the second better than the first. Given 
adequate time, the third is quite possible at any stage of . 
the instruction when the pupil has mastered a passage 
which contains something worth study, that is, if the 
lesson is to be in English. If in the foreign language, 
then instruction of this kind, unless of a very elementary 
nature, can only profitably be given when the class litis 
reached a fairly advanced stage, for it demands the ability 
to express ideas freely in the foreign idiom. It involves 
‘free - conversation, and this, if introduced before the 
class is prepared for it by careful previous drill in con¬ 
struction and inflection, merely serves to foster habits of 
incorrect expression. 

But adequate time for a systematic treatment of tlie 
content can by no means be postulated. Hence it becomes 
necessary to find guiding principles that will help us in 
anv given case to decide which of the three methods of 
treatment to adopt, to what subjects to give the preference, 
and whether or not to make the foreign language the 
medium of communication. 

Now if the objects we have in view in teaching a foreign 
language are to be realised, the first condition of success is 
that our pupils should reach the requisite degree of attain¬ 
ment in reading, writing, and speaking. In other woids, 
the first duty of the foreign language teacher is to teach 
the foreign language. The extent to which he can at any 
part of the course turn aside to teach history or other 
forms of knowdedge contained in the texts read must de¬ 
pend upon the balance of time available after this condition 
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3ms been satisfied. Tlie same consideration will also 
necessarily determine whether he can employ the best of 
the three methods above described, or must lie content 
with one of the less desirable alternatives. Each case, 
therefore, will have to be judged on its own merits. 

The selection of the topics that are to form the basis of 
instruction must likewise be determined by the objects, 
preference being given to those which cannot receive 
adequate attention in other branches of the school course. 
In reading French history, for instance, it would be absurd 
'for the teacher to spend time in discussing the causes of 
the Hundred Years' War, for this should be the function 
of the history lesson, but he would be quite justified in 
pausing to dwell upon the character and achievements of 
St. Louis. 

Lastly, in deciding whether or not to use the foreign or 
the native tongue, one has to bear in mind that the special 
object of the lessons on subject-matter is not the attain¬ 
ment of skill in the use of the language, but knowledge. 
If in any given case, owing to the nature of the subject, 
unfavourable conditions,, or other causes, the use of the 
foreign language, by impeding freedom of expression, stands 
in the way of this object, then it is obviously best to con¬ 
duct the lesson in the mother tongue. To persist under such 
circumstances in using the foreign tongue is to attempt, at 
the same time, two things that are mutually obstructive. 

Further, if we admit that even expert linguists are well 
advised, when discussing complex matters, to use each his 
native speech, there can be no necessity for exacting from 
our pupils an advanced degree of skill in conversational 
fluency. The attempt to do so becomes in fact very mis- 
chievious if it exceeds the demands of the objects of in¬ 
struction and results in giving to the attainment of 
linguistic skill time that might more profitably be devoted 
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eQ|te rature. Subject, however, to the above reservaf 
^ei'vthing is to be gained by conducting lessons on the 
subject-matter in the foreign language, for it permits 
us to pay greater attention to the content without any fear 
of neglecting the essential retirements of the form. That 
this is frequently possible, given an appropriate topic, 
competent teaching, and favourable conditions, no longer 
admits of reasonable doubt. The fact that in many 
schools it is not done is due merely to the ignorance in 
which teachers are often content to remain in respect to 
what is being achieved outside their own class-rooms. 

The stage at which the art of translation should be 
begun cannot of course be stated absolutely. 
of^Ti^nslation ^ depends upon various conditions, such as 
in the Course, the quality of the teacher and the class, or 
the time at their disposal. One rule for guid¬ 
ance inav, however, safely be laid down: it is that the kind 
of translation we are here discussing should never be allowed 
to degenerate into the mechanical drudgery of dictionary- 
thumbing. If doing unpleasant tasks be good for young 
folk it should take some form, such as scrubbing the class¬ 
room floor, that does not tend to defeat the purpose of 
other activities no less commendable. To force the un- 
happy small boy or girl to hammer out laboriously a coups 
de dictionnaire the sense of every phrase, be the value of 
this exercise as an ethical gymnastic what it may, will not 
prove the means of making them appreciate the philo¬ 
logical joys of discriminating between nice shades of 
meaning. The fine art of translation presupposes, if it is 
to be a stimulating and otherwise profitable educational 
discipline, a fair knowledge of both the languages involved, 
and an advanced knowledge of the one into which the 
rendering has to be made, for, as already explained, it is 
not penetrating the thought of the original that constitutes 
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chief difficulty of translation, but finding for the 
thought, when grasped, the most appropriate setting in 
another language. 1 2 Now no one imagines that the literary 
taste whicli this exercise requires can be gained by energetic 
handling of a dictionary, however necessary this may be. 
It comes only from much reading of the best models. To 
hurry our pupils into translation is to ignore this patent 
fact, the result being that they murder both languages 
impartially, thus contracting a tendency to slovenly speech 
which it should be the one object of translation to over- 
The necessity for delay applies, of course, with 


come.- 


much greater force to translation into the foreign tongue 
than to that into the native, and experience mav yet show 
that Prof. Victor was right when he said that the former is 
an art which has no proper place in the school. 3 

As it is of infinitely more importance that the mother- 
tongue should profit by translat ion than the foreign, it fol¬ 
lows that translation into English must receive more atten¬ 
tion than the inverse process. It follows, further, that the 
time given to the subject should not be taken solely from the 
hours allotted in the time-table to the foreign language. 

That the course should be planned so as to make a com¬ 
plete whole for those leaving at 16 and at 18 
•nRelation UrS6 res P ectivel y is obvious, the difference between 
to Age. fhc two, in so far, at least, as the first foreign 

language taught is concerned, being one of 
degree. In respect to the second foreign language, in cases 


1 See § 1 (v.), p. 8. 

2 It may be well to recall here the distinction between transla¬ 
tion as an art and as a method of instruction. It is only with the 
former that we are concerned in this section. 

y “ Das Ubersetzen in fremde Spraehen ist eine Kun.sfe, welohe die 
Sohule niehts angeht. ”—Der Sprachunterricht m\m umkehren. Third 
edition (with notes), 1905 
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^k^r0 the time for adequate treatment is not availabk 
Id be advisable to limit tlie instruction of pupils leaving 
school at 16 to the acquisition of facility in reading, and it 
is unfortunate that examining bodies do not make this 
possible by allowing composition and grammar in the 
second foreign language offered to be an optional subject. 
The same applies to the limited course given in one foreign 
language in Higher Elementary and Higher Grade 
Schools. 


In the absence of trustworthy experimental proof, 
nothing definite can be said as to the ideal age at which 
to begin the first foreign language. Opinions, as might be 
expected, conflict, and practice follows suit. 

A complete course under existing conditions is as a rule 
(v) The possible only in the case of one foreign 

relative place ( m °dern) language, the second receiving 
of French, either partial treatment or being omitted 

hfthe^Course. alto g etlier - 1 Ifc becomes necessary, there- 
fore, to consider which language should 
be given priority. 

When only one can be taught, the choice lies between 
French and German. In practice a decision has already 
been reached, French almost universally having the prefer¬ 
ence. Nor are the reasons far to seek. French, in the first 
place, offers a far wider choice of first-rate prose literature 
suitable for school use. In the second place, its prose, 
in addition to its incomparable lucidity, possesses, to a 
supreme degree, a quality which is often conspicuous by its 
absence in English writings and still more so in German. 
This may be described as unity of design, the orderly 
arrangement of parts to form an organic whole freed from 


1 A type of school, corresponding to the German Realschule, in 
which modern languages receive adequate attention, is happily 
making its appearance, though none too quickly. 
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rat- is not. essential to its main purpose. The analysis 
ol good French prose-works provides a training in the art 
of literary composition that it would not he wise to neglect. 
On the other hand, it has been urged in favour of German 
that it is the key to the central storehouse of modern 
learning. Supposing we grant this to he so, the argument 
can nevertheless only appeal to those who are prepared to 
abandon the accepted ideal of a general education and set 
the interests of the few above those of the many; it being 
certain that the number of persons ever likely to consult 
German works of a specialist nature is, comparatively 
speaking, very limited, and these are generally just the 
persons who quit school at 18, and should, therefore, have 
ample time to acquire facility enough in reading German 
to make further progress in any special direction a matter 
of no great difficulty. 

As the second language seldom receives the attention 
bestowed on the first, the preceding arguments have also 
force when it is a question only of deciding whether to 
begin with French or German, assuming both taught. In 
this connection an additional argument urged in favour of 
German is that for beginners if is easier. This is true 
in the matter of the vocabulary and pronunciation, but not 
of inflection and construction. 


Allowing, therefore, that the balance of arguments is in 
favour of the retention of French in its present position, we 
have next to meet the fact that, though German is the only 
alternative to be considered in selecting the first language, 
it has for second place an occasional rival in Spanish, and, 
as far as the Principality is concerned, in Welsh. The 
claims of the latter arise, however, from purely local cir¬ 
cumstances and need not detain us. Nor is Spanish a. 
serious rival except in certain localities, where for com¬ 
mercial reasons its claims are strong. Mr. C. Brereton has 
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ted that “ Italian might very well be taken up as a 


language in some girls’ schools.” 1 The speech of 


Dante lias certainly a claim to recognition, and, where 


efficient teachers are available, there seems no reason 
why the suggestion should not be acted upon. Though 
German has undoubted claims to precedence, there is 
nothing to be gained by giving it exclusive right to second 
place. 


Little more on this subject can profitably be said with¬ 
out Raising the whole question of the relative importance to 
be attached to the ancient and modern languages respec¬ 
tively, and of the place to be assigned to them in the 
curricula of different types of schools. This would lead us 
too far astray from the immediate matter in hand. But 
one statement may be ventured: it is that the chief of our 
difficulties, lack of time, would be considerably diminished 
if we were to exact skill in the use of the language only in 
the case of the modern, being content to require in the 
case of the ancient such facility in reading as would make 
it possible for our pupils to quit school able to understand, 
without frequent reference to a dictionary, any text of 
ordinary difficulty. Our mistake is, not that we teach too 
many languages, but that we insist on exacting the same 
kind of attainment in each, the first to suffer being the 
ancient languages themselves; for owing to the false stress 
laid on the formal side of instruction only few, very few, 
of our pupils ever reach the stage at which they can read 
a Latin or Greek classic as literature to be enjoyed and 
appreciated. The resulting loss is certain, whereas the 
gain offered by the so-called mental discipline conferred 
by formal instruction in the classics is at least prob¬ 
lematic, the proof of its existence depending mainly upon 


1 The Teaching of Modern Language*, p. 4G(Blackie). 
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etiological theory which psychologists themselves have 
generally abandoned. 1 

It remains to note briefly, what is sometimes overlooked. 

namely, that the foreign language course is 
Correlated 0 ^ 1186 P art a larger whole. We have already 
seen that the French or German lesson is 
closely connected with the English history lesson in 
respect to one of its aims, 2 and this connexion might be 
rendered more systematic with advantage to both studies. 
For instance, periods of French and English history might be 
read concurrently. The same applies to English literature. 

Success both in planning and working the course above 
outlined depends largely upon the conditions of instruction. 
To take one example that has already forced itself upon our 
attention more than once ; it is clear that adequate atten¬ 
tion cannot be given to the literary side, if the time allotted 
to the language is so limited that the bulk of it must be 
devoted to the purely formal instruction required for 
examination purposes. 


II. 

5. Training in the appreciation of literature and in 
translation as a line art cannot be given 
until the learner has already made con¬ 
siderable progress in the foreign language 
itself. Consideration of the method suitable 
to each can, therefore, be deferred. The 
rules that govern instruction in the content do not fall 

1 The Faculty psychology, which assumes the mind to he divided 
into separate faoulties, a Reasoning faculty, a Memory faculty, 
and so forth. Having assumed this, it naturally cost the classical 
teachers no effort to assume further that each faculty was best 
trained by the subject they taught. 

2 See § 1 (i\\), p. 6. 


Method of 
Instruction 
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Course. 
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the scope of the present inquiry and must he 
for in works dealing witli the teaching of the 
particular subject, historical or other, that is to supply 
the matter of any given lesson. We have then, for the 
present, to concentrate attention upon how to teach facility 
in understanding, speaking, and writing the language. As 
all three have to be considered under the head of Method 


in the Linguistic Course, any additional remarks on points 
peculiar to the Literary Course can be added later. This 
mode of treatment, in addition to making for conciseness, 
has the advantage of rendering the inquiry into method 
independent of the question as to whether the division 
into parallel courses is in itself practicable or even de¬ 
sirable. 

At the outset we find ourselves faced with two difficulties 
arising from the fact that (1) not only are 
Course ^Pro- 8 there in the foreign languages we teach 
nunciation sounds which are absent from the native, but, 
and Spelling. w ] ien f ] iere i s correspondence, there is seldom, 
if ever, identity; (2) each language has its own peculiari¬ 
ties of accentuation, intonation, and quantity. 1 These 
difficulties can be overcome only by paying very careful 
attention to both the processes that are involved: listening 
and imitation; the latter being assisted in the case of each 
sound bv just so much information about the position and 


1 Accentuation means the relative degree of force or loudness 
with which syllables are uttered. Cf. French o-pv-ra with English 
op'ra , the stress in the latter being strong on the first syllable, and 
in the former slightly on the last. (Force, Stress, Tonic, Syllabic 
Accent.) Intonation is the rising and falling of the voice in pitch. 
It is sometimes termed ‘inflection,’ a word here avoided as it is 
liable to be confused with grammatical inflection. Quantity refers 
to the longer or shorter duration of a sound, as in English seize , 
cease, or French pdte> pas. 
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of tlie speech-organs as is strictly necessary for 
correct articulation. 1 


In order to ensure clear hearing it is advisable to take 
certain precautions which, though 'Seemingly trivial, save 
both time and temper. The deafer pupils should be placed 
on the front benches. Cases in which deafness affects one 
ear more than the other should be noted, and the position 
of pupil and teacher arranged accordingly. To aid imita¬ 
tion, the teacher should stand where all the pupils can 
see clearly, and without straining, how he pronounces each 
new sound. 

The use of hand-mirrors is strongly recommended by 
those who have tried it. As these can be purchased at a 
stationer for about a penny each, there should be no difficulty 
in placing one in the hands of each pupil. Advantage 
should also be taken of the instructive fact, frequently 
observed, that a pupil will often learn more quickly from a 
class-mate than from the teacher. This involves arranging 
the class so that the quick learners are in a position to 
help the slower. 

It may happen that, owing to adenoids or other causes, 
the hearing or articulation of a pupil is so defective that 
to give the individual attention he demands would unduly 
delay the progress of the class. The best the teacher can 
do is to report the case for medical inspection; the worst, 
course, is to forget that this kind of ‘ stupidity ’ has 
often removable causes. The possibility of cure should 
be assumed until the contrary is proved. 

Full use should be made, especially when teaching large 
classes, of the method of pronouncing in chorus, for it 


1 Information as to the mode of articulating each foreign sound 
^ ill be found in the text-books on phonetics given in the select 
bibliographical list at the end of the chapter. 
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;es greatly the possibilities of practice for 
jenence shows, moreover, that the teacher with a 
normal ear soon acquires the habit of detecting any false 
sounds occurring to mar the purity of the united response. 
Several writers of experience insist upon the great value 
for articulation of class-singing ; and some introduce it on 
this account as early as the third or fourth lesson. 1 

It is sometimes suggested that the use of hand-mirrors 


and the grimaces involved in the successful production of the 
apparently strange foreign noises are calculated to disturb 
the order of the class-room. This depends upon the teacher. 
If he takes it all as a matter of course, the class will do so 
also. If, however, he proceeds on the assumption that 
disorder will occur, his expectations are likely to be fulfilled. 
But he will only have himself to blame. 

As the pronunciation of a foreign speech involves 
muscular combinations that are new to the pupil, and as 
these constitute by themselves difficulties enough to cope 
with at one time, the first few lessons should be given to 
drill in the new sounds themselves. It is important tiat 
this drill should never be carried to the point at which it 
becomes wearisome. When in the case of young beginners 
the lesson period is more than thirty minutes, it may be 
advisable to give only half the lesson to phonetics and the 
other half to oral vocabulary practice. But the matter is 
distinctly one about which each teacher must exercise his 
own judgment. After the initial course is over the drill 
should still be repeated at regular intervals for several 
months. It plays in the teaching of pronunciation exactly 
the part that is performed by voice exercises in the teaching 


1 See Dr. Max Walter: Zur Mcthodik dcr Neusprachtichtn Under - 
richts , p. 0, and the April (1908) number uf Modern Language 
Teaching (A. and C. Black) for an article by Miss F. M. Purdie on 
French Plays and Sonya in Schools* 
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of singing. A few minutes at tlie beginning of a lesson 
will suffice. 


If the pupils have had no previous phonetic training in 
their own language, it is advisable to devote the first lesson 
or so to a non-technical explanation of the way in which 
sounds are produced, illustrated by examples taken from 
English, the object being to prepare the class to under¬ 
stand clearly the instructions afterwards to be given it as 
to the movements of the speech organs in the articulation 
of the foreign sounds. This lesson will probably reveal 
defects in the pupils’ pronunciation of the mother tongue 
itself, which may very profitably be utilised for purposes 
of illustration. 1 2 

There is no precise agreement among phoneticians as to 
what order of teaching the foreign sounds presents least 
difficulties to English pupils. The following alternatives 
may be regarded as distinctive types. The first starts with 
the Back group of normal vowels, u, o , o , a, passing to the 
Front group a, e, e, ir The abnormal vowels y , <l>, ce, 
representing combinations of mouth positions occurring in 
the two preceding groups, form a natural sequence, the 
practice being from i to y , from y to u, etc., and vice versa. 
The neutral o can be taken with them. The series for French 
is completed by e, c5, a, j, which are practised in conjunction 
with the previously taught sounds of which they are the 

1 A Specimen first lesson in sounds will be found in 0. Jespersen’s 
How to Teach a Foreign Language , pp. 145-153 (2nd edition, 1908, 
‘Sormenschein). 

2 The phonetic script here used is that of the Association 
Fhonetique Internationale. The reader to whom it is unfamiliar 
will find it sufficiently explained by the Figures A and 1> that follow, 
it being of course understood that in B all the possible orthographic 
equivalents are not given. The sound a, for instance, is represented 
both by an and tn . 
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lised forms. The same order can be followed 
ise of German, the nasal group being of course absent. 
The consonants are taken in the horizontal order in which 
they appear in the sound-chart (Victor), beginning with 
the series p, b, t, d, It, g. The question, however, as to 
whether it is worth while to teach the differences between 
the native and foreign consonants, when these are not 
strongly marked, is still, in theory, sub judice , the answer 
depending upon whether the object in view is a perfect 
pionunciatiou or one that is intelligible to the foreigner. 
In practice the finer distinctions are generally ignored. 

The second order begins differently: (1 ) i, a, u; (2) 
then the normal vowels horizontally in order to impress 
upon the class the definite relation of i to u, e to o, e to o ; 
(3) Front and Back vowels closed to open; (4) i to y, y to 


u, etc.; (5) Nasal. The significance of these changes will 


1 be understood by reference to Figs. A and B below. 1 

When the bare sounds have been sufficiently practised, 
the exercise can be extended by taking vowels and con¬ 
sonants together, e.g. bit, bo, bo, etc., and there can be no 
objection to using any suitable words, the meaning being 
explained either by translation or reference to an object. 

As soon as the Back and Front vowels have been learnt-, 
many teachers introduce the familiar triangle (Fig. A) 
either upon the blackboard or the chart, and the sounds 
are practised in serial form. The triangle, which is here 
shown with all the French vowels, assumes the interior of 
the mouth to be viewed in section from the side (profile), 
the inverted apex resting on the middle of the tongue in 


1 The first order is advocated by Mr. 1). L. Savory (Goldsmiths’ 
Coll.), the second by Mr. M. P. Andrews (Lancing). The difference 
is one of the order only, the same varieties of practice are given in 
both cases. Mr. von Glehn (Perse) would eliminate the practice 
y to u . The present writer ventures no opinion on the subject. 
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v^p.ps^/the sides rising from this point in a forward and 
backward direction towards the palate. Its use will best be 
understood by reading the corresponding word series in 
Proceeding from coup by way of pate to six, then 
l)ack, and also across from six to coup, bcbe to beau, and so 
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Hard Palate (fronts 


Soft Palate (back) 


Mid-tongue (centre) 


Hard Palate (frnn»\ 

si * (plume) 


Soft Palate (back) 

(coup) 


b6be\- -(peu)V- ( | 0) -^ beau) 

b8to.yiW^ n) __ Z rt0 pont) 

Y\ ' 

\\ 

patte^pate, pent© 

Mid tongue (centre) 


-pk TI ' e .^ luckets indicate that tlie lips must be rounded. 

position of the consonants is shown in vertical and 
101 izontal columns on the same chart. 

The above diagram is not, of course, the only one 
bailable. There are the square tables in Dr. Sweet’s 
'r. p. l. o 
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tozellent Primer of Phonetics , or, again, one may 
ent with drawing a rough section of the mouth showing 
by a series of curves the tongue positions in the case of 
each sound. The latter device makes it easy to dispense 
with the use of any lettering during the drill stage, and so 
emphasise the fact that language is primarily composed of 
sounds, and that these are to be learnt by listening and 
imitation, and not by looking at written signs. 1 

Whatever form of diagram be used, the object in view 
is to enable the pupil to fix the relative positions of the 
centres of articulation. The diagram provides him with a 
sketch-map that shows him where to reproduce in his own 
mouth the sound that- his ear has heard, and it is thus 
of real practical service. 

The sound drill should also be made to provide an 
exercise in quantity ; both the short and the long forms of 
the vowels being practised. This can easily be done in the 
serial form, e.g. u, u\ or leu, Jcuir ; o, o: or gro, gro : s, etc. 
Only the simplest general rules should be taught. 

Accentuation and intonation will be learnt concurrently 
with the teaching of the vocabulary, and progress in both 
will depend entirely upon the amount of the foreign lan¬ 
guage heard and spoken in the class-rooms. It will be 
slight if the native tongue is in frequent use. In the case 
of accentuation a few simple rules will help, such as that in 
French the same stress should, generally speaking, be put 
on each sounded syllable, with a slight emphasis on the 
last. The importance of paying attention to the stress 
can scarcely be exaggerated ; it may best be illustrated by 
Dr. Sweet’s anecdote of the learned German professor 
who, dt bring to explain that he was “ occupied,” succeeded 


1 This is the course followed by Mr. L. von Glehn, of the Perse 
School, Cambridge, and for the reason given, 
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only in proclaiming liimself “ a cupid,” a statement that 
consorted ill with the gravity of his appearance. 

German intonation is comparatively easily learnt owing 
to its similarity to English, but the French presents great 
difficulties, which can only be overcome by listening to and 
imitating good models. It is here that the phonograph 
•will prove of value. This instrument, let us add in passing, 
will also supply a means of accustoming the ear of the 
class to an accent other than that of the teacher. It may 
be used both to give dictations and to provide exercises in 
understanding the spoken language, and also, occasionally, 
as a means of letting pupils hear their own pronunciation 
reproduced. The effect is said to be salutary. To the 
teacher himself the instrument is of course invaluable. 

The preliminary soimd drill, which may occupy half-a- 
dozen or more lessons, is followed and sometimes accom¬ 
panied by systematic teaching of the foreign vocabulary. 
The method by which the meanings of the words are 
taught and their use practised will be described in the 
next section. Here we are concerned only with their pro¬ 
nunciation, which, as already explained, is taught by 
listening and imitative practice, both processes being 
facilitated by splitting each sound-group into its elements 
and practising these apart as well as combined, full use of 
course being made of the wall-chart or diagram. 

In these initial lessons it is not strictly necessary to use 
any form of lettering even in connection with the diagram, 
curves or points sufficing. There is, indeed, something to 
be said for concentrating the whole attention of the pupil 
at. the start upon listening and articulation. But sooner 
or later the written word must be introduced, and when 
the time comes, be it in the first lesson or the twentieth, 
we have to face the difficulty caused by the fact that the 
traditional or nomic orthography of the foreign language 
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ot necessarily represent the same sounds as tlifaJJ 
hative. The difference is liable to exercise a mislead¬ 
ing influence upon the pronunciation of the beginner, the 
tendency on his part being to give to the foreign written 
word, e.g. plume, the sound it would have in English. 
The old method of introducing the beginner at once to the 
printed page ignores the difficulty and makes the acquisi¬ 
tion of a correct pronunciation not perhaps absolutely 
impossible, but far less rapidly attainable than when a 
more intelligent method is adopted. 

There are two recognised methods by which it is sought 
to avoid the misleading influence of the ordinary ortho¬ 
graphy: (1) by not introducing it until the sounds have 
been orally practised 1 ; (2) by excluding it completely 
from the earlier stages of instruction (a year or term) 
and substituting for it the phonetic script, in which 
.each sound is represented by one symbol, and each symbol 
only represents one sound. 2 3 

The first method may take the form of making the 
instruction exclusively oral for a year or so, thus imitating 
that by which the child learns its native tongue. But the 
imitation can only be incomplete, for children of school 
age, with whom alone we are here concerned, develop in 
the process of acquiring the native tongue a habit of 
expecting sounds to be rendered by visible signs, which is 
well advanced by the time they approach the study of the 
first foreign language. Unless evidence is forthcoming to 
show that the habit so acquired can be broken by practice 


1 Cf. H. Sweet: Sounds of English , p. 119 (Clarendon Press), and 

L. Bahlsen: The Teaching of Modern Languages , p. 39 (Ginn 
and Co.). 

3 The term “one sound” must not be taken too literally; it 
covers a number of slight variations, even when used by individuals 
of the same nation, 
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without loss, this form of the method can scarcely be 
regarded as practicable. ' 

Another form of the first method, here termed the 
Nomic to distinguish it from the purely Oral form just 
mentioned, and from the second or Transcript method, 
will best be explained by describing the present writer s 
experience of it with several classes of beginners in French, 
ranging in number from 26 to 4, and in age from 15 to 9. 

Let us assume that the preliminary sound-drill is over, 1 


that the systematic instruction in vocabulary has begun, 
and that the first half-dozen names of objects or figures 
have been thoroughly practised orally. Then, either in the 
same lesson, or after revision in the next, the teacher 
announces that he is going to write the French words on 


the board, and hints that their spelling is likely to cause 
surprises. This never fails to excite interest, which is 
by no means lessened when the apparently eccentric 
orthography of each foreign word is revealed. This 
is all to the good, the object being to impress the 
written sign firmly upon the memory and, in close 
simultaneous connection with it, the corresponding 
sound already known, so that the two are bound indis¬ 
solubly together. At the moment each word is being 
chalked, the teacher repeats the sound, has the word 
immediately read in chorus and then practised individually, 
the eyes of the class being kept upon the board. When all 
are written, they are read backwards and forwards, copied 
slowly and carefully into the note-books, and finally 
once more read. The copies should be collected and re¬ 
vised by the teacher, who will be wise in insisting upon 
a high standard of neatness, which, considering the small 
amount to be written, should not be difficult to attain. 

1 It may bo assumed also, for the moment, that the diagrams 
Used will be unlettered, unless figures are U3ed. 
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variety of ways of practising tlie sounds in associa- 

ibn with the written words can he devised, one being the 
serial drill based upon the triangle (Fig. B). The words 
attached to the diagram can be varied from lesson to lesson. 

The method here outlined is based on the fact that, in 
the course of one or a few lessons, the time varying with 
the size of the class and other conditions, a habit of pro¬ 
nouncing a sound or sounds in a given way can un¬ 
doubtedly be formed strong enough to resist the disturbing 
influence which the first sight of the corresponding written 
words in the traditional spelling would otherwise exert. 
That the sound thus learnt is not necessarily the perfect 
or model one goes without saying. What we seek to avoid 
is an alteration in the pupil’s pronunciation, such as it is 
at the moment, when the written sign is introduced. 
There is nothing to prevent further improvement as the 
result of further practice. 

Further, the method assumes a strictly limited number 
of words written. The right amount can only be deter¬ 
mined by experience. Here it is taken as half-a-dozen or 
so new words to each lesson during the first twenty or 
thirty, the amount being afterwards progressively increased. 
This limitation, it may be added, applies equally to the 
words sjpokelt by the class, a point insisted upon very 
strongly by experienced teachers. “ It is a mistake to let 
too much be spoken by the class in the beginner’s 
course, the result being to jeopardise the pronunciation.” 1 
But much may be heard , such as questions or class-room 
directions, which need not at once be spoken or written. 

Before passing to the alternative method, it will be con¬ 
venient to follow the one under consideration to the point 
when the class is expected to be able to read texts without 

1 Dr. Max Walter: Aneigung und Verarbeitung des Wortschatzes 
im Xeusprachlichen Urderricht8> p. 11 (Marburg, 1907). 
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ear of its pronunciation being disturbed by the traditional 
script; a point that must sooner or later be readied what¬ 
ever the method, phonetic or other, previously adopted. 
In other words, it must be able to recognise the sounds it 
has learnt under at least the more common of the various 
disguises that they may assume in the usual orthography, 
the sound c, for instance, in the words bee , mai, tres, bete, 
reine. This involves knowing, not only what sounds each 
nomic symbol can represent, but under what conditions. 
The discovery that the ordinary or nomic a can represent 
both the sounds a and a is of little Use unless one knows 
when it stands for one and when for the other. The class 
must, in short, classify according to sound the vocabulary 
it acquires, and formulate general orthoepical rules. 

This classification can be begun at a comparatively early 
stage of the beginner’s course, a special note-book being 
kept for the purpose, with pages ruled in columns, a page 
being allotted to each sound, so as to permit of carelessly 
written work being recopied on the same page. At the 
head of one of the columns the pupil will, for instance, 
enter the word banc , adding to it, as they occur, every other 
containing the same sound, e.g. encrier , dans , enfant , etc. 
He will learn without much difficulty from this column 
that en f an have the same sound, and further, after com¬ 
parison with other words, e.g. animal , etc., that this is so, 
as a general rule, when they occur before a consonant or 
are final. AVords containing more than one sound will of 
course appear in more than one column. The rules so 
formulated may be applied by the simple process of asking 
the pupils to pronounce examples written upon the black¬ 
board. When this can be done correctly and without 
hesitation, the classification will have served its purpose. 
Unusual forms may be learnt as they occur, and practised 
without reference to any rule. 
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rie sound-columns, beside serving as a basis for cl 
ion, provide a further means of practising the sounds in 
conjunction with the written words, it being possible in 
any lesson to practise a given sound by reading in the 
column devoted to it all the words in which it has pre¬ 
viously occurred. 


Let us now turn to the alternative method, that of using 
“a phonetic transcription, which should be employed to 
the exclusion of the traditional spelling during the first 
period.” 1 The actual learning of the transcript will occupy 
no time worth mentioning; it will be acquired almost 
uuconsciously in connection with the chart. 

At the end of a term or a year, the transition from the 
phonetic to the unphonetic spelling is made by re¬ 
reading in the latter passages that have previously been 
worked through in the former, and, in addition, by 
classifying the ordinary symbols according to identity 
of sound, using some such method as the one already 
described. The classification is common to the two 
methods, being in fact unavoidable for the reasons 
already given. 

Having described the alternative methods, it remains for 


1 Aims and Principles of the International Phonetic Association. 
(English Editor: Daniel Jones, 7 Copse Hill, Wimbledon.) The 
Association was founded in 1886 by a group of French Teachers. 
Besides seeking to popularise the use of the phonetic transcription, 
it “has always favoured a radical reform of language teaching by 
the adoption of ‘direct’ or ‘inductive’ methods. It has waged 
war on the so-called classical method, consisting of grammatical 
rules learnt by heart and translations of unconnected sentences 
into the foreign language, and it is to a great extent responsible for 
the growing disfavour which attaches to this method all over the 
world. It has also done much towards encouraging phonetic 
research, and the scientific study of languages as they are really 
spoken.” 
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which is the more effective in overcoming 
influence upon pronunciation of the traditional 
orthography. This is the question we set out to answer, 
and by the answer the relative merit of the two methods 


must primarily be judged. 

Now the Nomic method, though it serves to counteract 
any influence that the first sight of the written word may 
exert upon the pronunciation of the class, is by its very 
nature insufficient to guard weak or inattentive pupils 
from subsequent lapses into error. The source of error 
remains. The jp in sept, the g in rang , the u in plume may 
yet prove a snare to the unwary. The snare is, however, 
removed if we substitute set for sept , ra for rang , and 
plym for plume . The use of the transcript, by eliminating 
the disturbing factor for as long a period as a year 
or more, renders possible the formation of a habit of 
correct pronunciation strong enough to defy perma¬ 
nently the demoralising action of the traditional ortho¬ 
graphy. It saves the time and energy that have 
otherwise to be expended in correcting mistakes. It 
serves exactly the same purpose as would be served by 
the exclusion during the same given period of written 
signs altogether. 

The inherent superiority of the Transcript as a mistake- 
preventive being admitted, are there any valid reasons 
for avoiding its use ? Leaving out of account the unim¬ 
portant amount of time required to learn the transcript 
itself, the chief objection offered is that the ultimate 
transition from the phonetic to the unphonetic spelling 
exercises a disturbing influence upon the latter, which 
is avoided by the alternative method. In respect to 
this there is practical agreement that phonetic symbols 
are liable to make their appearance in written exercises 
(e.g. fwa instead of fois) for some time after the traditional 
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mg lias been introduced. But the experience 
rity seems to show that, if proper care is taken, 
the difficulty cannot be regarded as serious. At the 
end of a given period the result is, of course, the same, 
whichever method has been adopted; but this only means 
that the errors are in time eliminated, which no one 
doubts. Some go further, and maintain that pupils 
taught in the first place by the Transcript method 
will, at the end of a year, knoiv the ordinary spelling 
better than those who have used it from the start. No 
evidence on this point ought to be accepted as conclusive 
until based on a considerable number of experiments 
in which both methods have been practised under similar 
conditions. 

Another argument against the use of the transcript is 
that it delays the introduction of the unsounded word- 
inflections, e.g. the s , x of the plural, e of the feminine, and 
several tense endings. But it has yet to be shown that 
the delay has any practical importance. The reduction 
of the grammatical difficulties to be encountered by the 
beginner may indeed be claimed as an advantage. 

On behalf of the Transcript several arguments, more or 
less valid, have been urged in addition to the essential one 
already given. Of these only the following can here be 
noticed. 

In the first place, besides its essential negative value 
in eliminating the disturbing influence of the unplionetic 
traditional script, it possesses, by the mere fact of being 
a phonetic script, a positive value in keeping the attention 
of pupil and teacher constantly directed to the correct 
pronunciation. It thus renders comparatively easy the 
almost unconscious formation of a right habit. 

It also aids home-practice of pronunciation. But this 
claim has doubtful force as far as the first stages of 
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are concerned, for it is questionable whether 
home-practice away from the ear of the teacher should 
then be allowed at all, especially in the case of pupils with 
a weak auditory memory. The sound that a phonetic 
symbol represents for the beginner is not the model sound, 
but his own more or less imperfect imitation of it. There 
is no virtue in the symbol that, during homework, will 
either enable him to attain a better accent than the one 
he achieves in class, or prevent him from assiduously 
practising a worse. It will not, for instance, prevent him 
from pronouncing badly the sound e in the name of the 
month me. What it can do is to prevent him from altering 
it to e. The use of the transcript in home repetition is, 
therefore, obvious enough when once the learner has 
mastered the more difficult sounds. 

A further argument in favour of the use of the transcript 
is that it induces the teacher who has not received a 
phonetic training to pay far greater attention to pro¬ 
nunciation. On this account, if for no other, the method 
deserves to be encouraged, for, though the acquisition 
of a good pronunciation, compared with other objects of 
instruction, is of minor importance, there can be no excuse 
for the neglect it at present staffers. 

Many teachers have attempted various forms of com¬ 
promise, the traditional spelling being introduced from the 
start, and the phonetic used to a greater or less extent con¬ 
currently, apparently with a certain measure of success. 
“To be sure the advantages of phonetical transcription 
are made use of by this method: several teachers have 
expressed their satisfaction at the results thus obtained, 


and I have no doubt they are better than when phonetical 
transcription is dispensed with. However, I am convinced 
that by this method it is difficult sometimes to prevent 
the less intelligent pupils from confusing two systems of 
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jng, so that they neither learn the promuiciatiqniifr^ 
Orthography very well.” 1 But the chief objection to 
this Mixed method is that which has already been made 
to the Nomic, of which, in fact, it retains the characteristic 
defect: it leaves the source of error untouched. 

To summarise. A good pronunciation can be gained 
only by careful listening to a good pronunciation followed 
by repeated imitation, the latter being materially assisted 
by diagrammatic representation of the relative positions 
assumed by the speech organs in the production of each 
sound. As the introduction of the traditional spelling 
undoubtedly tends to influence unfavourably the newly 
acquired pronunciation of the learner, time and labour 
will be saved by eliminating the disturbing factor alto¬ 
gether from the earlier stages of instruction, a phonetic 
script being substituted. 

The requirements of pronunciation, dominating as it 
does the Beginner’s Course from start to 
(ii) Beginner’s finish, determines both what vocabulary is 
Vocabulary. *° taught in it and the method of teach¬ 
ing it, for which reason the consideration of 
the former finds itself deferred to this stage. Now, if a 
correct accent is to be acquired without waste of time, it is 
self-evident that the class must hear the foreign speech as 
much as possible, be immersed in it so to speak. A voca¬ 
bulary, therefore, must be chosen which reduces to a 
minimum the necessary use of the mother tongue. It is 
supplied by the names of objects actually visible to the 
class, that is, either present in the class-room or figured in 
pictures, to which must be added the terms necessary for 
the conduct of the lesson in the foreign tougue itself. The 
latter, which should gradually be made to cover all the 


1 0. Juspersen, How to Teach a Foreign Language , p. 170. 
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v intercourse between teacher and class (explana¬ 
tion of absence, permission to go out, marking, discipline, 
praise, etc.), are of especial value, for not only do they 
greatly increase the possibilities of hearing the foreign 
language, but provide as well a thorough grounding in a 
number of useful grammatical forms and idioms, e.g. 
dates, interrogations, imperatives ; in addition to supplying 
material that will serve later to illustrate grammatical 
points. If, for instance, the rule that adjectives of colour 
follow their nouns be connected in the minds of the class 
with the familiar word tableau noir , it will not be forgotten. 
Taught only when wanted for immediate use, class-room 




terms are readily learnt, and their constant recurrence 
fixes them permanently upon the memory. The following 
will serve as an example. The teacher, beckoning to a 


pupil, says Viens id — ; then giving him the duster, 
and pointing to the board: Essuie le tableau , and, holding 
out a hand: Donne-moi le torchon , followed by Retcnirne 
a ta place , a little personal conducting, if necessary, 
making this clear even to the dullest. At first, of course, 
these expressions need only be understood, not spoken or 
written. 

The subject-matter of the pictures should be such as 
interests the pupils, and they will be most readily interested 
by that which combines the novel with the familiar. 

The method of instruction need only be dealt with here 
shortly and with a view' chiefly to giving a complete view 
of the Beginner’s Course. The various problems involved 
(direct association, etc.) will receive detailed treatment 
when we come to consider the subsequent Course based 
upon the reading-book. 

The method is simplicity itself. The teacher points to 
an object, Buck , has the name repeated, then repeats it in 
sentence form: Das ist ciu Bach , and requires the same in 
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er to a question: Was ist das ? Or he attaches the 
oreign words to an action or series of actions, e.g. J'ouvre 
le cahier. Ouvrez les colliers. Qu'est-ce que vous ouvrez ? 
This involves so far nothing more than understanding and 
repeating set phrases. At the start nothing else is possible 
or desirable, but the process, though apparently tedious, 
is by no means so to the learner when the object and 
picture method is used. As his vocabulary grows it be¬ 
comes possible, with a little ingenuity, to devise a number 
of forms of practice that permit him to use the words he 
has learnt in varying contexts. The ,class, for example, 
knows the meaning of Le papier-buvard cst dans le cahier , 
le collier est sur la table , and is able to give these in answer 
to Oil est le papier-buvard? le cahier? The teacher takes 
any other object of which the name has been taught, e.g. 
the ink-pot, and placing it, on the cahier , asks Oil est 
Vencrier? Then, placing the pen in the ink-pot: Ou est 
la plume ? thus building up a series which can be recon¬ 
structed in a variety of forms. Here the pupil does not 
merely imitate. He has each time to judge whether dans 
or sur has to be used. Or, again, associating word and 
action : Icli gehean die Tier , icli mache die Tiir zu , etc. Was 
tue ich ? each answer in the series requiring an alteration 
of person, which must be made by the pupil himself. 
These examples mark the first step in the gradual transi¬ 
tion from the purely imitative to the free use of the 
language, which goes on developing itself throughout all 
the stages of the Linguistic Course, from the lowest to the 
highest classes . 1 

Parallel with the development of the pupil’s ability to 
use the language is the ever-growing facility he acquires in 
understanding what is said to him. This comes as a result 

1 For further examples see the writer’s French Lesson Notes 
(A. and C. Black). 
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ined to listen carefully to questions in order 
not only to understand them, but to acquire material for 
the answer. For instance^ the question is : A quelle heure 
es-tu sorti cle chez toi ce matin ? The pupil who has been 
taught to listen will note that sortir is conjugated with 
tire, and that one says de chez in this context, not chez 
only ; and he will frame his answer accordingly. Nothing 
is more important in learning a language than the habit of 
careful listening. 

Even at this early stage it will be found possible to 
teach new words through the foreign tongue itself, e.g. 
Paris est une ville , Calais est une ville , Londres est une ville , 
etc., Qu’est-ce que Paris? Berlin? Brest? etc. Then the 
plural Paris et Calais sont des villes, etc., Qu’est-ce que Bor¬ 
deaux et Marseille ? On the other hand, time and trouble 
are sometimes saved, especially in the case of the class-room 
terms, by beginning with the use of the mother tongue, 
esj. “ I am going to ask you to put away your things.’’— 
Berrez vos affaires . In this and many similar cases, it is 
with the action and not the native equivalent that the 
expression is virtually associated. 

The little grammar which is required at this stage will 
be taught by the inductive method to be explained later. 
Written work will take the form of copying new words 
both into the note-books and into the sound columns, and 
such simple tests as Bcrioez an plu riel; Paris est une ville 
or dictations. 1 

The Beginner’s Course is allowed to pass into the main 
Linguistic Course when a habit of correct 
as i CentTe leader P ronunc i a ti° n has been formed strong 
Interpretation, enough to remove the only obstacle to our 
placing in the hands of the class a first 
reading.book printed in the traditional script. In this 
1 Page 86, 
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g-book and its sequels the whole teaching of the 
burse is made to centre. 

The method of the “ reader as centre ” lias found favour 
for the following reasons. In the first place, the interpre¬ 
tation of a text written to say something in itself interest¬ 
ing provides an end far more obviously worth striving after 
than did the translation'of the old familiar assortments of 
disconnected phrases invented solely to illustrate grammar. 
Secondly, the fact of the grammar following instead of 
determining the text ensures that the points which are the 
most important, that is, which occur most often, shall 
receive the most attention. It has in actual practice revo¬ 
lutionised our ideas as to the relative value of grammatical 
forms, and also as to the order in which they shall be 
taught. Thirdly, the method instead of dividing attention 
between two or three independent sets of vocabulary 
(grammar-book, exercise-book, reading-book), none com¬ 
pletely studied, concentrates it upon one, which is taught 
in all its forms, oral and written, idiomatic and gram¬ 
matical, by a connected series of steps proceeding to a 
definite end. We seek to apply to the art of constructing a 
lesson the same principle of unity that governs the making 
of a great picture, symphony, or book. A curriculum, 
course, or even a single lesson perfectly composed is itself a 
work of art second to none. 

Each lesson based upon the reader has three chief 
steps: (1) the interpretation of the text whether read or 
heard, (2) the discussion of the subject-matter when 
thought desirable, 1 and (3) the use in speaking and writing 
of the vocabulary acquired. It is with the first that we are 
now concerned. 

Let us assume, then, in the hands of the class a reading- 


1 See § 4 (ii), p. 10. 
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f tlie kind described in § 4 (i), graduated with s 1 
t care to ensure that only a limited number of new 
words are likely to occur in each lesson. The teacher or a 
pupil begins by reading, with special attention to pronun¬ 
ciation and elocution, through the whole or any convenient 
portion of the passage which forms the basis of the lesson, 
and which may vary in length from a half to three or more 
pages, according as to whether we have in mind a class at 
the beginning or end of the Course. During the reading, 
and even until towards the end of the lesson, the books of 
the class may remain closed, being opened only for a final 
reading. This method lias the advantage both of accus¬ 
toming the class to listen carefully to the foreign language 
and of serving as an exercise in understanding it when 
spoken. 

The first reading gives the pupils an opportunity of 
trying to grasp the general sense. On the second or third 
a pause is made at the end of each sentence, and those who 
think they have not understood say so. This brings us to 
the question as to how the meaning of the new words is to 
be made clear, and how the teacher is to assure himself that 
all have understood. 

In many cases the sense is suggested by the context. For 
instance: in “ La France a quatre grands fle lives : la Seine, 
la Loire, la Garonne, le Rhone. La Seine jprend sa source 
dans le plateau de la Cote d’Or. . . The meanings of 
fleuve and prend sa source, assumed to be occurring for the 
first time, will be evident to most pupils, the teacher having 
only to make sure they are known, which he can do either 
by having them translated or by such questions as Gitez le 
now d’tin fleuve. Qu'esUce qtie la Seine? la Tamise? The 
sentence La Seine jprend sa source . . . could be para¬ 
phrased, e.g . La Seine a sa source . . ., or La source de la 
Seine est dans .... The possibility of reaching the sense 
T. f. l. 4 
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vord through its context increases of course with the 
growth of the pupils’ vocabulary, and in the later stages it 
acquires the importance it has in the native tongue. 

When the context fails to make clear the sense, it is 
usually explained (1) by translation, (2) by explanation in 
the foreign language itself, or (3) by performing an action 
or showing an object or a picture, a rough drawing on the 
board often sufficing. 

The simplest is the first, and it generally takes the form 
of having the whole passage translated. If done without 
care, it is a most undesirable exercise in dog-English. If 
done with great care, the result, though highly stimulating, 
supposing the class advanced enough to profit, oversteps the 
end here in view, which is to discover the sense and not the 
most irreproachable form of giving it expression in English. 
If done with ordinary care, translation undoubtedly suffices, 
except in the case of words representing objects and ideas 
unknown to the class, to make clear the sense of any foreign 
expression for the purposes of the particular context in 
which it occurs. It is, moreover, the only practical means 
available in the case of many abstract words, e.g. Gerech - 
tigkeit, justice, and even in the case of some concrete words, 
e.g. pinson, a chaffinch. The definition Petit oiseau chant eur 
de V ordre des gmssereaux (Larousse) is not illuminating, 
and a picture of the bird, even if w r ell done, might be mis¬ 
taken for something else ; in a town school possibly for a 
sparrow' or a crow. It is true that if the bird itself were 
unknown, translation would prove equally ineffective. The 
teacher would then, in this and like cases, have to con¬ 
sider whether it was worth while to go into a detailed 
explanation of the term. We may, however, conclude that, 
as a means of interpretation, translation does for all prac¬ 
tical purposes suffice. But whether or not it is better than 
the object method or explanation in the foreign tongue 
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dot depend solely upon its efficacy in making clear the 
sense. The learner has not only to understand but also 
to remember. The meaning of a new word must be im¬ 
pressed upon his mind in such a way as to make its recall, 
when the word again occurs, as certain as possible. We 
must, therefore, compare the three methods in respect to 
their value for memory. 

Now ability to recollect, whether in respect to things or 
words, depends primarily upon the inborn power of reten¬ 
tiveness, which varies not only in degree but in kind from 
individual to individual. Some recall things seen better 
than those heard, touched, or acted, others have the visual 
memory weak as compared with the auditory or motor, 
some lack one form altogether. The visual type is pro¬ 
bably the most common, though subject to great differ¬ 
ences in character and strength. In the case of words 
there seems no longer any doubt that, for the vast majority, 
the process of recall takes the form either of mental audi¬ 
tion or incipient articulation, or both concurrently in vary¬ 
ing degrees. In silent thought most of us are, in fact, 
more or less distinctly conscious of hearing or uttering our 
words. The visual memory for word images is less common 
and varies greatly in different persons, some possessing a 
remarkable power of visualisation, being able, as Galton 
has shown, to “see mentally in print every word that is 
uttered; they attend to the visual equivalent, and not to 
the sound of the words, and they read them off visually as 
from a long strip of paper.” Such persons may indeed 
habitually think in typographic images. 1 




1 For the summary contained in this paragraph the writer is 
chiefly indebted to Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., Pathologist to tho 
London County Asylums. In tho same connection may bo read an 
interesting article in Modem Language Teaching (Jan. 1908), by 
Professor Welton, who classes himself among those ' ‘ who can get no 
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<xr£he teacher the important point to grasp is that,^4 
iven class-room, each of the above-mentioned types 
with their innumerable intermediate varieties is likely to 
be represented, and that care must, therefore, be taken to 
give due attention to the claims of all. And, further, as 
in word memory the auditory and motor forms predomin¬ 
ate, he must recognise the paramount importance of listen¬ 
ing and speaking, in other words of the oral method. 

Let us apply these conclusions to a particular case, for 
instance, to the sentence Bayarcl courut se mettre a Uentree 
du pont occurring in the story of how the French hero 
kept a bridge single-handed against a troop of Spanish 
cavalry, and containing the new word pout, which lias to 
be interpreted. To begin with we may safely conclude 
that the word pont itself should be both heard and seen, 
spoken and written. But this precaution can be taken 
whatever method of explaining the meaning associated with' 
it be employed. As it happens to be a concrete term, all 
three are possible, assuming that in the second here given 
the words are known to the class: 

Pont by (a) “ bridge.” 

(b) “ construction servant a traverser un cours 


d’eau.” 

(c) Picture of a bridge, preferably as part of a 
picture illustrating the historic incident. 

It is, at least, certain that the picture (c) will prove the 
most effective in stamping the meaning on the minds of 


visuf.l image whatever, either of thing or word.” Those wishing to 
know more of the subject should read the works of S. Strieker, G. 
Ballet, W. Wundt (Die Sprache ), V. Kgger (La Parole inlLneure), 
and F. Galton, etc. As far as the localisation of articulate speech 
is concerned, it is well to bear in mind that the views on the subject 
are undergoing revision. The latest work is Montier’s Aphasie dc 
Broca (Paris). 
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^ual types. It is probable, moreover, that sliowi 1 
"picture will prove more effective than requiring the 
pupil to visualise a bridge, for, except in abnormal cases, 
the picture will give a clearer impression than a revived 
mental image. But neither the picture nor the mental 
image can be of any special value in the case of pupils in 
whom the power to recall visual impressions is weak or 
absent, a fact which, it may be worth noting, was over¬ 
looked in the psychology of Gouin. 

The question of the relative value of the two verbal 
forms (a, b) of interpreting pont , regarded as means of 
impressing the meaning of this word on the mind, depends 
largely, whatever be the type of memory , upon the amount of 
meaning they respectively summon to consciousness. This 
is ultimately limited, of course, in the case of each indi¬ 
vidual by his previous experience. The thing and conse¬ 
quently the word bridge have, for instance, a much fuller 
meaning for an engineer than for the man-in-tlie-street, 
and more for the latter than for a child. And they will 
mean something different to each of three individuals 
having different memory types. But in none of these 
cases will the use of the word be accompanied by the full 
re-instatement of its meaning except as a result of deliberate 
effort. And, generally speaking, there will not be even 
partial re-instatement, the word being used as a label for 
its content. We, in fact, habitually read, write, speak, and 
hear words without thinking of their meaning. This being 
so, there is always the danger that translation, e.g. “pont” 
= “ bridge y ” will result in a purely mechanical association 
of two symbols. In the case of a type of mind able to 
retain such mechanical associations no great harm will have 
been done, but this type can hardly be common. The danger 
is least likely to be serious when the word is met with as 
part of a context which arrests attention. For instance, in 
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&i: to understand why Bayard should run to post hin 
te bridge instead of awaiting the onset in the open, one 
must realise to some extent the structure and position of the 
thing represented by bridge, in other words its meaning. 
The danger is most to be feared when lists of detached 
words and phrases in two languages are learnt side by side. 
It practically ceases to exist when, instead of translation, 
explanation in the foreign tongue (or the native) is used. 
The form “construction servant a traverser un cours 
d’eau,” whether accompanied by “bridge” or not, does.by 
its form and its novelty cause partial re-instatement of the 
meaning. In any case, whether translation or definition 
be used in the first place, it is always possible to elicit a 
fuller meaning simply by questioning or by collecting and 
comparing the contexts of a word. To this we shall revert 
later. 1 For the moment it is enough to note that, if no 
such questioning follows, the meaning of a new foreign 
word is more likely to be impressed upon the mind by 
definition than by translation. 

The power of recalling anything depends upon not only 
the degree and kind of native reteutiveness, but also the 
amount of interest attaching to the first impression, the 
greater the interest aroused, the greater the attention 
bestowed. This interest may be either due to the inherent 
attraction, just noted, that a given impression has for a 
particular type of memory, in which case it will be limited 
to the individuals predisposed to experience it, or it may 
arise from the related circumstances, and make a wider 
appeal. Thus the recollection of a word’s meaning will be 
aided by the interest felt in the text of which the word is a 
part. The greater the interest, the closer the attention 
given, and the stronger the impression left upon the mind. 

1 See 5 (iv) under Questioning on the context of ft v'ord (p. 04), 
and Questioning on the meaning of a word (p. 65), 
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^stance, the meaning of the word pout , met wi 
6cond time and recognised, will ho more readily remem¬ 
bered if the first context is recalled, and with it the storv 
of Bayard holding the bridge. Hence, as already noted, 
the importance of learning vocabulary from a text written 
to say something in itself interesting. Hence also the 
value of the well-known questionnaires on the text, for they; 
serve still further to impress the context of a word on the/ 
mind. 

Interest may be gained or lost as a result not only of the 
nature of the context but of the method itself. Whatever 
may be said, for instance, in favour of translation treated 
as an occasional exercise in style, there can be no doubt 
that when used exclusively and persistently as a means of 
interpretation, it fails to maintain interest merely by reason 
of its slowness and monotony. Hence the wretched results 
it produced. The use of the other two methods of 
interpretation introduces a welcome variety, each, more¬ 
over, being in itself more interesting than the construe. 

Subject, therefore, to verification bv experiment, we may 
conclude that, if the three methods of interpretation are 
compared, explanation by object or definition in the foreign 
language itself are as a rule superior to translation as a 
means of ensuring that the first impression made upon the 
mind shall be as strong as possible. 

Facility in understanding a foreign Language depends, 
further, upon the creation of what is known as the direct 
connection ; the learner must not only associate the foreign 
word and its meaning, but must do so in such a way that 
the one recalls the other without the intervention of the 
native word. He must acquire the ability to grasp the 
sense of what is heard or read in the foreign, as he grasps 
it in his mother tongue. If unable to do this, if con¬ 
tinuously and consciously translating, progress will be. 
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>]’el^tively speaking, both slow and laborious, as anyone 
will find who puts the matter to a practical test. Habitual 
translation hinders the end we have in view, which is to 
mate the reading of good foreign literature as easy and 
pleasant as that of our own masterpieces. We have, there¬ 
fore, to consider how far the direct connection is helped or 
hindered by the three methods of interpretation under 
discussion. 

It is immediately created only when the new word is 
attached to the actual object, e.g. encrier to some inkpot 
in the class-room, or Icli gehe an die Tiir to the correspond¬ 
ing action. The process that takes place when translation 
or definition are used may be illustrated as follows :— 

A, 1. Le loup s’habillait en berger. 


celui qui garde les moutons. 
shepherd. 



4. The meaning. 

B. 1. II n’y a pas de petit chez soi. 

(2. On est mieux chez soi que chez les autres. 

I 3. There is no place like home. 

4. Meaning. 

In example A the "word berger has to be explained, in B 
the whole sentence. In both, the explanations (2, 3), 
whichever be used, carry with them a certain amount of 
meaning (4), varying in kind and degree with the individual 
learner. They link this meaning to the French word or 
phrase (1). Unless, however, the mental link (be it 2 or 3) 
is maintained by persistent repetition, it must tend to dis¬ 
appear of itself, for the simple reason that its presence is 
not essential ; the word berger and the phrase II n\y a pas 
de petit chez soi sufficing to perform in the foreign speech 
the function their equivalents perform in the native, that 
of labels for their content. If, therefore, the indirect 
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section is not deliberately rendered habitual, it will 
naturally perisli from disuse, whether the method of inter¬ 
pretation adopted be definition or translation. In respect 
to the latter let us note, then, that the fact of its being 
employed to explain new words does not exclude sub¬ 
sequent direct association, which can, in fact, very readily 
be created, provided the translation is not repeated, except 
as a test, when once it has served its purpose of inter¬ 
pretation. 

The same applies to the mental translation that may 
occur when a non-translation method is used, as, for 
example, when the thing handkerchief has been used to 
explain mouchoir , and the word handkerchief rises to the 
pupil’s mind. To what extent this occurs is unknown. 
In any case it is unimportant, the more so as the 
native word does not in this case intervene; it supervenes. 
The order is not mouchoir + handkerchief + thing, but 
mouchoir + thing + handkerchief. The last falls away 
of its own accord, if not purposely revived as part of the 
process. 

The three methods have been compared in respect to 
their value for interpretation, for the first impression upon 
memory, and for direct association. It remains to be asked 
which leads to the greatest possible use of the foreign 
language in the class-room, it being obvious that the more 
it is used, the quicker it will be learnt. Tl\e answer at once 
diminishes the relative importance of translation ; and 
unless investigation shows that it has a definite value 
for some type of memory, not equally conferred by ex¬ 
planation in the foreign tongue, which is unlikely, it 
follows that its use must at this stage of the teaching 
be limited to the amount unavoidable for purposes of 
interpretation. 

As the use that can be made of pictures, objects, or 
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rations in connection with, a reading-book is relative' 
^-restricted, 1 chief importance must be attached to explana¬ 
tion in the foreign tongue itself. The extent to which it 
can be used depends, of course, upon the vocabulary avail¬ 
able, i.e. known to the pupil, the amount growing at each 
stage of his progress. It depends also upon the persever¬ 
ance of the teacher. “ It makes all the difference whether 
one’s ideal is to use the mother tongue ‘ as little as possible,’ 
or ‘ -whenever it seems necessary.’ If one does not aim at 
avoiding it, one does not discover all the ways there are of 
avoiding it.” 2 

The following is a brief summary, with examples, taken 
from the writer's lessons : (1) simple definition, e.g. 

veuf ~ celui qui a perdu sa femme; argent gaspille 
= argent depense follement; blanchir ( clieveux ) = devenir 
blanc ; pont ( vaisseau ) — plancker d'un vaisseau; canot 
— petit bateau sans pont ; (2) synonym and antonym: 
jadis =z autrefois ; 4 kisser la voile ’ — le contraire de 
1 descendre la voile ’; (3) example, e.g. t'crire , c.g. on ecrit 
avec une plume ; (4) reference to corresponding parts of 
speech, e.g. subst. bont % adj. bon , or bonte — qualite de 
celui qui est bon pour les autres; subst. prise , verbe 
prendre; (5) reference to a previous context. The follow¬ 
ing example given by Dr. Max Walter from his own 
experience will exemplify both this and the second : 
Orgueil — L'adjcctif qui correspond an substantif orgueil 
est orgueilleux . Le mot orgueilleuz est synonyme de 


1 Those who favour the use of action and dramatic gesture will 
find this method of interpretation fully dealt with in M. Ch. 
Schweitzer’s Mtthodologie des Longues Vivantes (Colin, Paris). 

- Mr. L. von Clehn, speaking of the results of his experience at 
the Perse School, Cambridge, one of the few in this country at 
which modern language teaching has been organised on reform lines 
{Modern Language Teaching, March 1908). 
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fier que vous connaissez cleja et que vous retroumz 
rfs la phrase suivante : Les Gaulois etaient sifters .... 1 2 
The above examples serve also to illustrate the important 
fact that the method of explaining new words in the foreign 
tongue itself has the additional merit of providing not only 


easy exercises in understanding the spoken language, hut a 
means of re-practising a number of words in fresh contexts, 
and incidentally also of practising in the best way possible, 
namely, for immediate use, a number of idiomatic and 
grammatical expressions, for instance,- celui qni and celle 
qui in connection with veuf, veuve , or servir a with 
Le casque sert a protSger la tete, Vepee .... These and 
other forms occur so frequently that they are learnt almost 
unconsciously, as are the expressions used for the conduct 
of the lesson to which reference has already been made. 

An occasional method of interpretation may here be 
noted which, judiciously used, provides a strong aid to 
recollection, the etymological, e.g. Foie—du latin via\ cf. via 
Newhaven and Dieppe ; pate — en aucien franqais paste, 
d’ou Tanglaia paste ; rade — empruntc de l’ancien anglais 
rude, aujourd ? liui, road , employe dans le sens de “ a place 
where ships ride at anchor.” Again, “ children soon 
observe the permutation of letters, e.g. S for s initial (Stable, 
Strange ), g or gu for w ( guerre , giiepe )—so that, later on, the 
more advanced student practised in this sees at once scaffold 
in Schafaud , wicket in guichet , and even starling in Stour - 


neau." : Used thus, as a means of instruction, and not as 
an end in itself, etymology finds its legitimate place in the 
school course. 


1 Amdguuy mid Verarbcitung des WortrchcUtes, p. IS (N. (I. 
Khvci-t, Marburg), in which many useful practical hints will be found. 

2 Mrs. L. C. Mi all in My Little French Clans, an article in Vol. I., 
No. 8, of Modem Language Teaching (December 1905). The ex¬ 
amples quoted are from actual experience. 
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^ hen the passage that forms the basis of the lesson has 
leen interpreted by one or other of the means above men¬ 
tioned, the teacher may still be in doubt as to whether 
every pupil has understood not the text only, but the 


foreign explanations used. With large classes, or those 


into which, new comers, knowing little or nothing of the 
subject, have been drafted after the course has been begun 
some time, a test translation of the whole passage may be 
necessary, especially when time I is limited. Translation is 
an effective check, but it is by no means the only one, and 
should not be employed unless strictly necessary. The 
following are a few examples of ways of avoiding it. The 
teacher asks: Que signifie id le mot pout ? Pupil: Picnicker 
cVun vaisseau. The teacher : Montrez le plancher cle cette 
salle. Or again: Que vent dire le mot gaspiller ? Pupil: 
depenser follement. The teacher: Quest-ce qu'il ne faut 
pas depenser follement ? Combien cVargent avez-vous do¬ 
pe use cette semuine? Qu'avez-vous achete? Quel est 
V adject ij correspondant d follement? Citez le contraire 
du mot fou f chi mot follement. The invention of devices 


of this kind becomes easy with practice, and they provide, 
once more, f excellent practice of “the old in the new.” 

dhe interpretation of the text on the lines here described 
is best done under the supervision of the teacher. If the 
pupil is left to “ hammer it out himself,” he is tempted to 
rely too mucli upon notes, the bi-lingual dictionary or 
weak parents, and also to do the work without care. The 


latter proceeding may, of course, bring retribution, and 
necessitate doing the work over again. Justice may be 
satisfied, but, on the other hand, we shall be defeating the 
chief end we have in view, which, once more, is to create 
an interest that shall endure. In both the elementary and 
the middle forms this part of the work had best be done 
in the class-room, all the pupils cooperating, the teacher 
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vgAii^liiig, inspiring, and using judicious praise and blame 
to stimulate the indolent into self-activity. Revision can, 
of course, be done at lionie. In the middle forms uni- 
lingual dictionaries can be put in the hands of the pupils, 
who will use them to find out the meaning of the new 
words, the teacher simplifying or translating where neces¬ 
sary. In the upper forms the same dictionaries can be 
used to prepare the work at home, pupils simply leaving, 
till they come to class, words that they have not been able 
to interpret. 1 

What has been said of the methods of interpreting the 
foreign language heard or read applies with equal force to 
the reverse process, that of teaching the foreign words 
necessary to speak or write. Examples were given in 
explaining the method of the beginners’ course. 

An additional argument often urged against the use of 
translation as a means of teaching foreign expressions, 
that may here be noticed, is that it leads the learner to 
construct the foreign sentence on the model of the native. 
An example of this is provided by the following exhorta¬ 
tion uttered in the course of an impassioned address by a 
Scotch minister to a French congregation : Buvez Veaa de 
vie, vies freres , buvez Veau de vie ! His mistake, however, 
was due not to translation, but mistranslation. He would 
not have given such intemperate advice if he had learnt 
the correct foreign equivalent for “Drink the water of 
life.” or even if, in this particular case, he had known a 


1 For the results of many years’ experience with uni-lingual dic¬ 
tionaries see Dr. Walter’s Zur Methodrik des Neusprachlichen Un- 
terrichts, p. 31. The best French dictionary for the purpose is Le 
Petit Larousse Illustr6 (1664 pp., 5-0), or the smaller Dictionnaire 
complct Ulustri (1404 pp., 3-50), both published by the Librairie 
Larousse (Paris). The best German dictionary is Hoffmann’s 
Worterbuch , 4s. 
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grammar. What lias to be 
the learner opportunities for mistranslation. This 
was a common vice at all stages of the so-called old 
method. A book of disconnected English sentences or 
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continuous prose passages was put into the hands of the 
class, which was left to turn the same into the foreign 
language with the aid of dictionary and grammar. The 
results were appalling, for the learner, not having the 
grasp of idiom that comes from much reading and 
frequent usage, had to depend upon more or less literal 
and grammatical translation. The following are examples 
of just the mistakes even a conscientious pupil will 
make under such conditions :— 


Un jour une piece de l’arbre fut vue coupee par un 
canif. 

Ils ressemblerent- l’un a 1‘autre plus que freres firent 
(did) usuellement. 

L’empereur fut etonne au vieillard parlant si bien. 

L’empereur desirait savoir si elle etait aussi avisee que 
lepaysan avait dit. 


This method of building up a language on a basis of 
blunders is not only very circuitous but generally ineffec¬ 
tive. The blunder, which lias cost the learner some mental 
effort to make, will persist after the correction has been 
forgotten. Anyone who takes the trouble to keep a record 
of mistakes will find that they tend to persist in spite some¬ 
times of repeated corrections. 1 

It may be worth while to refer in passing to the asser¬ 
tion sometimes made that all speaking, writing, and under¬ 
standing of a foreign language is translation, “ blitzschnell ” 


1 For details and results of such a reoord see the Addendum to 

tliis book. 
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be, but still translation. If such takes place, it 
must for most of us be subconscious. Whether there is 
any such subconscious translation we have at present no 
means of knowing. But even if there were, the fact would 
have no practical importance. We should simply have to 
substitute the term “ subconscious translation ” or “ light¬ 
ning translation’’ for direct connection, and proceed 
exactly as before, that is, take all the precautions necessary 
to prevent the relatively slow conscious translation from 
becoming habitual. 

After investing the first impression made by a new word 
or phrase with the maximum of interest 
lary Practice possible, it remains for us to exercise by repe- 
tition the process of recall itself. The value 
of the exercise will depend upon the amount of attention it 
commands. Repetition by itself is not enough. One may, 
for instance, repeat the Te Deum laudamus fifty-two times 
a year for fifty-two years, and yet at the end be unable to 
recite it from memory correctly. If repetition is to be 
effective, if it is to re-arouse attention, “ the subject must 
be made to show new aspects of itself, to prompt new 
questions, in a word to change.” 1 What interests in the old 
is the new. To repetition with variety let us add repeti¬ 
tion at intervals, for excessive iteration of the same thing 
at one time results not only in loss of attention but in 
mental revolt and disgust, a state of affairs that is not in 
the least improved by the -use of “ thundering tones,” or 
even by the forcible impression of painful stimuli upon the 
epidermis. 

If the greatest possible amount of repetition is to bo 
secured in the limited time at our disposal it must be chiefly 
oral, the reason being that speech can be uttered at least six 




1 W. James, Talks to Teachers^ Chap. IX. 
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7 as fast as it can be written. The written work 
Confined to spelling and testing. 

If, again, the necessity of creating the direct connection 
be granted, the repetition must be in the foreign language 
itself, for it is certain that if the teacher persists in having 
the association of a word or phrase and its meaning practised 
by repeated translation, as is still frequently done, he is 
strengthening not the direct but the indirect process. He 
is creating that habit of translation that it is our object to 
avoid. This applies not only to repeated translation of a 
text, but also to learning lists of words and phrases side 
by side with their native equivalents. 

And finally the repetition must be in sentence form, 
because only thus can variety be obtained, and because the 
sentence is for practical purposes the unit of speech. 

The various methods of practising the vocabulary in 
sentence form and directly in the foreign language will best 
be made clear by examples: 

Questioning on the context of a word. The following lines 
from About’s lloi des Montagues will serve for illustration: 


Les moines du Pentelique out de vastes terrains au-dessus 
de Castia. Its y elevent des abeilles. Le bon vieillard 
qui exploite la ferme a toujours du pain, du miel, et des 
joules : il nous donnera d dejeuner. 


The two words abeille , miel are new, and have been 
interpreted. They can be practised by the following ques¬ 
tions : Qu’est-ce que les moines clevaient au-dessus de 
Castia ? Qu’est-ce que le bon vieillard avait a vendre ? 
D’oii lui venait le miel ? Pourquoi clevait-il des abeilles? 
etc. A certain number of questions. on the text forms a 
regular step in the method and will be considered more 
fully in the next section. New vocabulary of any import¬ 
ance is thus generally certain to receive this kind of practice 
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^ant^niatically. Unusual words or phrases need not 

course receive special attention. 

Practising the contexts of a word has not only value as a 
means of re-impressing its meaning upon the mind, but 
serves in many cases to build up its full connotation. 
Compare, for instance, the following sets of contexts: (1) 
Le chien poussa (uttered) un hurlement de douleur. II 
poussa (pushed to) la porte. Ces clioux out pousse (sprung 
up) tout seuls. (2) 11 faut tourner sept fois sa Icingue 
(tongue) dans sa bouclie avant de parler. Le fran<;ais est 
une langue (tongue, language, speech) vivante. La pocsie 
ne manque jamais de refleurir quand reverdit la langue 
(language). Taught in this way the connotation of pousser , 
langue , which it will be observed does not coincide with those 
of pushy tongue , is learnt by a cumulative process similar to 
that by which we acquire the meaning of much the greater 
part of our native vocabulary. Experience has shown that 
these contexts may impress themselves with such force upon 
the pupil’s memory as to enable him, years after, to recall 
them aud cite the place in the book where they occurred ; 1 
and further that* the teacher, though using different books 
with different classes, is yet easily able to keep in separate 
compartments of his mind the groups of contexts that have 
in each class been formed to illustrate a given word, say 
langue. 

Questions on the meaning of a word. These serve not 
only to vary the form of repetition, .but also to revive in 
direct association with the foreign word much of the 
meaning latent in the native. They take the form of ask¬ 
ing for qualities, uses, habits, time, place, and the like. 
For instance, in connection with aheille, miel , the following 


1 Walter: Aneigung und Verarbeitung des WortsehatzeSy p. 30 
(1907, Marburg) 

T. F. L. 
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the questions that may be put: Comment 
appelle-t-on l’insecte qui fait du miel ? Qu’est-ce qu’une 
abeille ? Citez le nom d’un inseete. Qu’est-ce que l’abeille va 
chercher dans les fleurs ? Oil l’abeille va-t-elle chercher le 
miel ? De quoi se sert-elle pour voler ? A quoi servent les 
ailes P Combien d’ailes a l’abeille ? A quoi sert le miel ? 
L’avez-vous goute ? Qu’est-ce que vous avez goute ? A 
quel inseete lo devez-vous ? Or again, let us suppose that 
the abstract word oisivete in the context L’oisivete est la 
mire de tous les vices has to be practised. Questions: 
Comment appelle-t-on le vice de celui qui ne fait rien ? 
Qu’est-ce que l’oisivetc? Qu’est-ce qu’un liomme oisif? 
une femme oisive ? une vie oisive ? un homme qui ne fait 
rien ? etc. This exercise, which need not, of course, be 
used with words occurring only rarely, provides an ex¬ 
cellent introduction to free conversation, and, if full use is 
made of the blackboard, to free written composition also. 

Making up examples. The pupils are required to make 
ll P examples in which the word or expression to be prac¬ 
tised is combined with other words they know; another 
simple form of free composition. 

Grouping words. In addition to practising the direct 
association of the individual word or phrase with its mean¬ 
ing or meanings, the vocabulary acquired can be grouped 
by some relation either of form or sense. The group so 
made affords material for further practice. 

The Form-groups are based upon identity of suffix, 
prefix, or root. Whether the words having a common 
prefix or suffix be grouped by the pupil, teacher, or editor 
is comparatively unimportant. The essential is that the 
pupil should arrive by a personal effort of induction at 
the significance of the inflection. He is far more likely 
to remember that the German -chen, -lein are diminutive 
endings, if he discovers the fact for himself. The root- 
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ps are the most useful under this head. A good 
example is provided by Loire , boisson, buvctrd, pourboire. 
More important still than the grouping is the practice 
which takes one or other of the three forms already 
indicated: questions on the context, or on the meaning, 
or composing examples. It might in the case of boire, 
etc., begin with: Conjuguez le present de ‘boire.’ Then: 
Qu’est-ce que vous buvez au petit dejeuner? Qu’est-ce 
qu’on boit au petit dejeuner en France ? Qu’est-ce que le 
cafe ? Nommez d’autres boissons. Comment appelle-t-on 
un papier qui boit l’encre ? Qu’est-ce que le papier bu- 
vard ? A quoi sert-il? Oil l’acliete-on ? etc. 

The Seme-groups can take a large variety of forms. 
They may be based upon a picture occurring in the text. 
An armed figure will, for instance, supply the occasion for 
a revision and grouping of the names for weapons, followed, 
as always, by the inevitable oral and blackboard practice, 
e ‘{h Qu’est-ce que le guerrier porte a la main droite ? A 
quoi sert l’cpce ? Avec quoi est-ce qu’on donne des 
coups ? etc. A number of class-room terms can be re¬ 


grouped under the head Papeterie or Librairie, and prac¬ 
tised in connection with vendre , acheter , payer , entrer , e.g. 
Vous entrez dans une papeterie. Oil entrez-vous ? Pour- 
quoi? or, Qu’est-ce que vous allez y acheter? Then to 
another pupil: Vous etes le papetier. Qu’est-ce que vous 
vendez a — ? Quel prix lui demandez-vous ? etc. This 
lorm is particularly effective, because it appeals to the 
child’s strong dramatic instinct. He needs little encour¬ 
agement to enlarge the dialogue. Under the head Pa rente 
can be grouped pere, fils , mere, etc. These can be practised 
by drawing on the board the genealogical tree of an imagi¬ 
nary family, or of the characters in the texts with imaginary 
additions, or of the Kings of France and then questioning: 
De qui — est-il le fils ? or Quel est le degre de parente 
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^t- re — et — ? Again, tlie parts of a room or house 
can be grouped, and practised with appropriate verbs. 

I A number of useful idiomatic expressions and proverbs 


) can be collected and repractised under suitable heads, new 
related expressions being added, when necessary. Under 
Sommeil, for example: avoir sommeil, avoir envie de 
dormir, passer une nuit blanche, etc. Questions: Si on 
a sommeil, qu’est-ce qu’on fait? Pourquoi va-t-on se 
coucher? Ya-t-on se couclier toujours parce qu’on a 
sommeil ? Comment appelle-t-on une nuit sans sommeil ? 
Qu’est-ce qu’une nuit blanche ? Combien de nuits blanches 
avez-vous passees ce mois-ci? Vous travaillez peut-etre 
trop! 

Synonyms may be placed either in the Form or the 
Sense groups according as to whether they have the same 
or different radicals. Under the first head would come 
campagne, champs; cervelle, cerveau; secret, secretement; 
and under the second: apprendre, enseigner, instruire, 
cote, bord, rive. Wherever possible, the class should be 
allowed to try and discover the distinctions for themselves 
from the comparison of contexts. Then follows practice 
on the lines alreadv indicated. 


All these groups not only may, but should overlap. The 
more associated systems a word can form part of the better, 
both for the deepening of its meaning, and as an aid to the 
process of recall. They should also be frequently revised. 
One form of doing so is to ask for a group, e.g. Coup. A 
pupil gives coup de pied. Another gives the context in 
which it occurred. A third is asked to compose an original 
example, e.g . j’ai donno un coup de pied au chien. And so 
on with coup de poing, coup de baton, etc. 

Though they are here both classed under the head of 
Vocabulary Practice, it will be found convenient in actual 
class work to distinguish between (1) the practice of the 
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^words occurring and (2) tlie practice based upod 
In the first case the words are supplied by 
the passage that forms the subject of the lesson, and can 
best be practised as soon as they have been interpreted. 
In the second case they are collected largely from passages 
preceding the one that serves as the occasion for the 
composition of the group. They have no necessary 
connection with the work of interpretation, and their 
practice can be deferred to a later stage of the lesson, 
or can form a separate lesson. To this point we shall 
return later. 1 

The interpretation of the text and the cpiestions on the 
new words are followed by questions on the 
(JueJtionq. content. In the case of beginners the answers 
must be in the exact wording of the original, 
but as progress is made alterations are introduced that 
gradually increase in difficulty. The varying degrees of 
difficulty may be illustrated by the three following sets of 
questions upon the passage above quoted: 

Les moines clu Pentelique out cle vastes terrains au-dessus 
de Castia . ; il nous donnera a dejeuner. 

If this may be supposed to occur in the beginners’ 
lessons the questions on the first line would run: 

Qui est-ce qui a de vastes terrains au-dessus . . . . ? 

Les moines du P., qu’est-ce qu’ils out . . . . ? 

Oil sent les vastes terrains ? 

If at a later period : 

A qui appartenaient les vastes terrains au-dessus de 
Castia ? 

Or later still: 

Qu’est-ce que Dimitri repondit a Mine Simons ? 


See § .*> (viii), p. $9. 
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'he answer would be: 

II repondit que les moines du Pentelique avaient . . . . , 
qu ! ils y clevaient des abeilles, et que le bon vieillard 
. . . . leur donnerait a dejeuner. 


It involves changes both in the tenses and the conjunctive 
pronoun. 

In the earliest stages one or more questions are asked on 
[each sentence, for each word lias to be practised. As the 
vocabulary of the class grovts the necessity for this detailed 
treatment ceases, three or four questions to a page being 
often enough. We have therefore to find some principle 
to guide us in distributing our questions. It is supplied 
by asking only those which serve to summarise the text. 
This summary, besides being a starting point for the word- 
groups and grammar exercises that are to follow, provides 
also a basis for the lesson on subject-matter, supposing the 
latter important enough to deserve special attention. 1 

The summary, or, in the earlier stages, the more or less 
complete reproduction of the story, is made up by uni ting- 
in one continuous answer the series of answers previously 
required by the text-questions. This continuous answer is 
given in response to a general question. For example, 
in the case of Le Corbeau et le Renard, it would run: 
j Racontez la fable du Corbeau et du Renard. In the earlier 
stages the process of learning the continuous answer can 
be facilitated bv writing on the board a column of recall 
words, each word taken from and representing one of the 
component answers. In the case of the passage quoted 4 
the words terrain , abeille , exploiter , donner would serve 
the purpose. 2 When the recall words have been written, 
the corresponding questions are once more asked, with 
the texts, first open, then shut. This practice continues 


1 § 4 (ii), p. 19. 


2 Page 04. 
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^ tilFddie class is able to give the series as one answer. 
The extent to which the continuous answer can be varied 
in vocabulary and form at this point in the lesson 
depends upon the progress of the class; the more ad¬ 
vanced it is the freer will be the rendering. The recall 
words are not necessary in the later stages. Experience 
lias shown that even in middle forms the cleverer pupils 
will be able to give a good reproduction oi the content 
immediately after the process of interpretation is complete, 
the text questions and the recall words being necessary 
only for the weaker pupils. While the answers to the 
text questions and the continuous answer are being 
practised orally, one or more pupils might be engaged at 
the board or boards writing them down, the results being 
subsequently corrected by the class. 1 

If the text is a continuous one, a complete abstract of it 
will be supplied by the combined summaries. 

If, as here assumed, the pupil is expected to utilise 


the foreign language as a medium of self- 
expression, it follows that he cannot limit 
himself to practising the vocabulary in the 


(vi) Grammar 
Practice. 


form it takes in the text. He must be able to make 
the necessary changes in inflection and construction. He 
must, for example, learn to use each verb not only in the 
singular but the plural, not only in one but in three 
persons, not only in one tense but in all. The same applies 
to the inflections of the other parts of speech. Further, it 
is not enough for him to acquire facility in altering given 
inflections; he must learn to apply the rules that govern 
their changes. He must be able to say correctly both 
“J'ai perdu ma plume ” and “ Elle a perdu sa plume”; 
” Je regrette que j f aie perdu ma plume ” and “ Je regrette 

1 Cf. Walter: Znr Meihodik dcs Nempracidic hen Unt/rricldz, 
p. 30. 
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je l’aie perdue.” Again, lie must know liow to express 
differences, not only by changing the inflection of a gram¬ 
matical form, but by substituting one form for another, as 
in “Les plumes sont utiles ” and “ Elies sont utiles ” ; or 
“ Donnez-moi des plumes ” and “ Je n’ai pas de plumes.” 
And he must be able to place his words in the right order, 
as in “ Je le lui ai donne ” and “ Ich babe das Buch noch 
nicht gelesen.” Not only must he know when to make 
these changes, but, facility in self-expression being the 
object in view, lie must acquire the ability to use the right 
inflection and the right construction without conscious effort. 
He must, in other words, be able, within the limits of his 
vocabulary, to use the foreign speech in the same way as he 
uses the native. 1 

Learning the art of correct self-expression in speech 
involves, therefore, two processes: (1) studying the rela¬ 
tions illustrated by the preceding examples, in other words, 
grammar ; (2) practice in forming the relations. 

As grammar regarded as an end in itself found no place 
among the objects of instruction set out in the first part of 
this essay, and as it must here, therefore, be regarded solely 
as a means to the end just stated, it is essential that we 
should define the limits of its utility. To carry it beyond 
the point where it ceases to serve the purpose in view is to 
waste both time and energy. 

The first use of grammar is that, by classifying under 
convenient heads the laws that govern the relations of 
words to one another in a sentence, it enables us to 

1 \\ hat amount of systematic grammatical instruction would be 
necessary if we were concerned only to teach facility in understand - 
mg the written and spoken language is not known, for the problem 
has not faced us in prac tice. The object in view would, however, 
no longer be ability to the grammatical forms, but only to redog* 
ni«c fla ir meaning. The same applies to vocabulary. 
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/te the difficulties and concentrate upon one at a time. 
Secondly, these laws can he converted into rules, under which 
term may here be included tables of inflections. A model 
paradigm like je forte, tu jportes, il forte is after all only 


another way of expressing the rule that verbs in -er must 
form their present singular by the inflections -e, -es, -e. 

The function of a rule in learning a language is the 
same as its function in learning any art whatsoever; it 
serves as a guide to practice. The difference between rule 
and practice is that between how to do and doing. And 
when doing has progressed to the stage at which attention 
to the how ceases to be necessary and may become even 
a hindrance, then the rule has obviously discharged its 
office. 


The pupil has learnt, for instance, that when two French 
personal pronouns of the third person come together before 
the verb the direct must precede the indirect. In prac¬ 
tising this rule he passes inevitably from a stage in wliich 
it is being consciously applied to one in which, if the prac¬ 
tice is carried far enough, the nervous and muscular asso¬ 
ciations represented by le lui ; lalui\ les leur establish 
themselves, whenever required, without conscious effort. 
When in this or in any other given case, the latter stage has 
been reached, the rule may be forgotten with an easy con¬ 
science. It would in fact naturally be forgotten but for the 
mistaken intervention of the pedagogue. 1 

Without practice no art can be learnt. The rule, on the 
other hand, often can and sometimes should be dispensed 
with. The latter is the case when it is too overburdened 


’ “The chief aim of practice is right habit—habit so certain of 
itself that it has become involuntary. If the consciousness of the 
rule help this process, well and good : if it embarrass, then it has 
converted from a go at t<» a had master.** —Findlay, 

Principles of Glass Teaching ( 1904 ), p. 370 . 
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exceptions to be of any practical use, e.g. “ German 
names of persons and animals ending in -e are masculine, 
excepting the names of insects and small birds, etc.” A 
number of grammatical relations can in fact, as in the 
native tongue, be learnt by imitative practice only, a good 
example being the association between articles and nouns 
of the same gender. To what extent this is possible or 
desirable is a point well worth more investigation than it 
has yet received. 

Assuming then the use of grammar to be sufficiently 
defined, how is it to be taught ? There are t-lu-ee possible 
ways : (1) The rule is given and the pupil applies it; (2) 
the particulars are given, the pupil compares them, formu¬ 
lates the rule and applies it; (3) the pupil collects the 
particulars, compares them, formulates the rule and applies 
it. It will be seen that these methods differ only in their 
points of departure. Excepting for its final application, 
the last is the one that has to be followed by the gram¬ 
marian himself in establishing his science. To impose it, 
except in an occasional and limited way, on our pupils 
would scarcely be practicable, and, even if it 'were, would 
be introducing into the instruction a factor which was not 
strictly relevant to the issue. The first has for long 
dominated in our schools, but the stress was laid on the 
rule; the application, limited to the translation of a few 


disconnected sentences, being practically left to take care 
of itself. Assuming the application thoroughly done, it is 
effective enough, provided the rule is not more than a 
simple instruction, e.g . When two personal pronouns of 
the third person come together before the verb, the direct 
must precede the indirect. If this is thoroughly practised 
the desired result is achieved, as well as if it had been 
found out by the pupil for himself. But though one need 
not take too literally Pestalozzi’s advice “ never to rob a 
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iS| liis sacred riglit of discovery,” there can he no 
doubt that the second method is the best, because (1) an 
abstraction is most easily understood by arriving at it 
through the particulars of which it is the concentrated 
essence, (2) the process of finding a thing out for oneself 
stimulates attention. The pupil adventuring into the 
unexplored regions of grammar may not experience the 
thrills of a Columbus finding a new world, but, as anyone 
knows who has tried the method, he does feel a genuine 
joy in the work. 

Let us pass from the study to the practice of the 
rule, in their nature two fundamentally different pro¬ 


cesses. In the first case knowledge is being acquired, in 
the second case skill. And skill in self-expression, whether 
this take the form of arranging words, musical notes 
or colours, is, as we have already seen, the result of 
practice only. Though practice of the right sort makes 
perfect, one has of course to recognise degrees of perfection. 
All that practice can ensure is perfect technique , which, in 
the art of composition, whether oral or written, means 
grammatical and idiomatic accuracy. This “ mere ” tech¬ 
nique is, however, by no means to be despised. Without 
it the inventive genius needed for finer creations is crippled 
by its limitations. In teaching a foreign language we 
may well be satisfied if even sound technique is the 
result. 


If we grant that practice alone makes perfect, it follows 
that the more we can give the better. Hence again the 
supreme value of the oral method. Grammar-practice, 
like vocabulary-practice, must for the most part be oral, if 
appreciable progress is to be made. It was the neglect of 
this fact that led in the past to the production in our 
schools of so many grammarians and so few linguists. 
If we grant, again, that the direct connection is necessary; 
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already assumed, the learner must be able, within 
lEelimits of his vocabulary, to use the foreign as he uses 
his native tongue, grammar-practice, like vocabulary- 
practice, must be in the* foreign language itself and free 


from translation. 

Before showing how the direct oral method can be 
applied to the teaching of grammar, let us note that the 
points which may be studied in any given lesson fall 
under three heads: (1) Revision. Each lesson will give 
opportunities for some revision of previous practice. 
(2) Forms practised in the process of altering the in¬ 
flections and constructions of the continuous answer 
referred to in the preceding section. (3) Forms specially 
practised in connection with a particular passage because 
it supplies the examples necessary to complete the series 
required for the formulation of a rule or paradigm. 

A few typical examples taken from different parts of 
speech will serve to illustrate the method. 

Dative of the Definite Article .—Contexts illustrating 
each inflection are collected either by the class, the teacher, 
or the book from passages that have already been studied 
by means of text-questions, etc. These are compared by 
the class and a few forms classified as follows : 


SlNGULIEK 

M ASC oiiN F EM ININ 

au roi a la reine 

a f Spicier a l’^pici&re 


Pluriel 

Masculin Feminin 

aux rois aux reines 

aux t*piciers aux epicierea 


The pupils are required to explain why a V is- used 
instead of an, a la. The table thus built up is left on the 
board to aid the first stages of the practice, which may 
take the following course : (1) A preliminary oral exercise 
in the inflections themselves is provided by practising the 
nominative and dative of any or all the nouns previously 
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\ e.g. “ Mettez au datif: le tableau, la plume, l’encre, 
l’encrior, etc.” ; and “ Mettez an nominatif: au tableau, 
etc.” (2) Sentences like the following, made up of words 
known to the class, are written on the blackboard: J’ai 
domic la plume — enfants. II a donnc la plume — enfant. 
These sentences, with the addition of the missing word, are 
given orally by the pupils in turn as answers to the ques¬ 
tions, A qui ai-je donnc la plume, etc. In order to permit 
of repetition the datives are left unentered. (3) Groups oi 
words, e.g. ccthier , 'professeur , downer; livre , Henri , de- 
mander , etc., are written on the board, and the class 
required orally to turn each group into examples of the 
dative. A pupil gives, for instance, II donna un cahier au 
professeur. Another is then asked to turn it into a ques¬ 
tion, e.g. Qu’est-ce qu’il donna au professeur? A third 
converts both into the plural. (4) A large variety of 
questions can be put requiring answers in known words, 
e.g. the teacher begins : Je suis entre ce matin cbez le 
libraire. J’ai demandc une plume. A qui ai-je demande 
la plume? Or, A quel animal donne-t-on du lait a boire r 
des os ? etc. Or, A quoi pensez-vous ? The answer can 




be supplied by dejeuner, leqon, etc., written without article 
on the board. Similarly with A qui avez-vous vendu, 
donnc, prete, vole cette plume? Or, A qui le roi 
Edouard VII a-t-il succcdc ? le roi Edouard III ? etc. 
Throughout the practice one or more pupils should be at 


the blackboard writing the answers. 

Noun and Adjective Inflections. —In the case* of the 
French noun inflections it will be enough to practise the 
spelling. All the examples of a given form occurring in a 
text are as a rule collected in the better class of elementary 


Ileform readers, e.g. tableau, tableau#, morceau, eouteau, 
etc., so that the pupil can be led to notice how the plural 
is formed, and can also, when a new example occurs in 
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£>n, repractise all that have preceded. This re vis: 
|uent intervals is the sure road to complete mastery. 
The German declensions present, of course, a much greater 
difficulty. The procedure will he that adopted with the 
dative of the article, above described. But a complete 
method of teaching the declensions has yet to be 
worked out. 

The adjective inflections are befct practised in connection 
with concord and comparison, e.cj. De quelle couleur est la 
craie, un mouchoir, la neige, 1’encrier ? etc. Or such sen¬ 
tences as Le cheval est un animal - can be written on 

the board, the pupil supplying an appropriate adjective as 
part of his answer to the question, Qu’est-ce que le cheval ? 
A list of possible adjectives can be written on another part 
of the board, the pupil making his selection. Or again: 
Comparez la Loire et la Seine par rapport a la longueur, 
la rapiditc, etc. Let us add that the text-questions on the 
contexts prove exceedingly useful for teaching the position 
of adjectives. The pupil who remembers some striking 
expression such as 

Un jour sur ses longs pieds, allait, je ne sais oil, 

Le heron au long bee emmaneh6 d’un long cou, 


will easily remember the position of long . one of the group 
of important exceptions to the rule that adjectives gene¬ 
rally follow their nouns. The quicker boys will probably 
be able to suggest exceptions to the exception, e.g. les 
voyelles longues, learnt during the phonetic drill. Another 
good example is : Le vaste gilet rouge du gros cocher 
parisien. 

Prepositions and Adverbs .—Prepositions may be taught 
(1) in connection with actions, wall-maps, pictures, and, 
as often as possible, in serial form, e.g. Je mets la plume 
dans l’encrier, Je met l’enciier sur le cahier, etc. Ques¬ 
tions : Ou est-ce que je mets la plume ? etc. Le Rhone a 
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clans les Alpes. II coule d’abord vers 1’ouest 
. . . . ; Questions: Oil le Ehone a-t-il sa source? etc. 
Versailles est pres de Paris, et loin de Madrid. Questions: 
Oil est Versailles ? etc. (2) A series can be based upon 
tlie text, generally in connection with verb-drill and fre¬ 
quently associated with adverbs, e.g. Je partirai pour Paris 
demain, J’arriverai a Paris dans trois jours, Je resterai 
a, Paris un jour .... Then the questions: Qu’est-ce 
que je ferai demain ? or Qu’est-ce que vous ferez 
demain ? nous ferons ? Or again: J’arrive a la station, 
Je descends de l’omnibus, Je vais au guichet .... 
(3) The pupils may be set to collect from the passages 
they have studied examples of given prepositions. To 
these they can add examples of their own. All should 
be written on the board and practised wherever possible by 
question and answer. (4) From time to time all the 
examples of a given preposition that have been learnt 
should be collected and studied with a view to discovering 
the variations in meaning, e.g. II est sorti vers midi, Le 
Ehone coule d’abord vers l’ouest; or Er kommt in das 
Zimmer. Er ist im Zimmer. The differences, having 
been found out, should then be thoroughly practised by 
some such simple exercises as those described above in (2) 
and (3) under the Dative of the definite article. All these 
methods, especially the last three, apply equally to the 
adverbs. The French inilected adverbs will of course be 
taught in close connection with the feminines of adjec* 
tives. 

Verb Inflections. — First and Second year books are now 
so arranged that each tense is taught intensively, that is, 
one at a time through all conjugations. The inflections, 
or most of them, are first learnt in the ordinary 
course of oral instruction. When enough examples have 
.occurred, they are compared and classified. In the case of 
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ench present indicative, for instance, the process of 
comparison should result finally in the following table, 
which should become perfectly familiar to the class: 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Vernes en er, 
and the group ouvrir. 
e 
es 
e 


ons 

ez 

ent 


Verbes en -re, 
-ir, -oir. 


s 

s 

t(d) 


Having reached this table by a process of induction, the 
pupils are taken through the process of deduction (not to 
be confused with application or practice) with any new 
verb that occurs. If the form il court is met with, they are 
led to argue from the table of endings that the first person 
must be Je cours , and the second tu cours. Irregularities 
must be practised by themselves, and can be introduced, if 
wanted, at an early stage. The present of oiler, for instance, 
is very easily practised in connection with the class-room 
terms, and, as it can be repeated in varying forms from 
lesson to lesson, is very rapidly mastered, e.g. Yous allez 
ouvrir les livres. Qu’est-ce que vous allez faire? or Je 
vais lire les lignes .... Qu’est-ce que je vais faire ? Or 
to Jones: Essuyez le tableau. Then : Qu’est-ce que tu vas 
faire ? To Brown: Qu’est-ce qu’il va faire ? And so on 
in every person, plural and singular. It may be noted in 
passing that the past indefinite may be thoroughly prac¬ 
tised at the same time: Essuyez le tableau. Qu’est-ce 
que vous allez essuyer. Qu’est-ce que vous avez essuye. 
Or the imperative: Dites a Jones d’essuyer le tableau. 
All the necessary class-room instructions at the beginning 
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Ind of a lesson can be given by a pupil, e.cj. Levez-vous, 




Jones. Allez ouvrir la porte. Premier banc, levez-vous. 
Sortez, etc. 

The value of the direct oral method is nowhere more 
evident than in its application to the practice of the verbs. 
It may begin (1) with the familiar tense recitation, J’cti, 
tu as , etc., which is useful as a preliminary drill in inflections 
themselves, and as a means of ensuring that the verbs in 


the passage of the text being studied are known before 
the other exercises are begun. (2) A more advanced form 
of the tense practice is provided by having a passage 
re-read in different persons. The same provides a very 
useful though far more difficult exercise when it conies to 
changing the tense, e.g. from present to past. The same 
changes can be made with sentences upon the board. A 
variation is provided by- exercises like Pemplacez 1 inflmtif 
par rindieatif: Si (avoir) une perle, je la (vendre) , or by 
writing on the board in the infinitive sentences like the 
following: — 


faire claquer le fouet 
faire trotter le choral 
faire allumer le feu. 


Questions: Qui est-ce qui fait claquer le fouet ? Eh. bien, moi, 
je suis cooker. Qu’est-ce quo je fais claquer . . . 


(3) In the elementary stages of instruction the practice can 
be based upon the wall-picture, or class-room objects, e.g. 
pointing to a figure in the wall-picture: Que fait Henri 

II mange du pain. Then : Vous etes Henri. Que faites- 
vous ? etc. Or, in connection with the parts of the body: 
Avec quoi est-ce que je vois ? vous voyez ? etc. The same 
kind of exercise can be based upon the pictures in the 
reader, which should always and can very easily be utilised. 

(4) One of the best elementary forms of practice is the well- 
known series, which may be built either upon pictures, 

t. f. l. 6 
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or the text, e.g. je prends le torchon, je vaii 
i au, j’essuie le tableau, j'accroche le torchon a une des 
chevilles .... The following example is based on a 
chapter describing a visit to Mont St. Michel: J’arrive 
an inont, je me fais conduire a l’hotel Poulard, oil j’ai 
l'intention de dejeuner. Je me fais servif une omelette. 
Je la trouve bonne. Apres le dejeuner je m’epuise a 
monter les degres qui conduis^nt a l’abbaye. Je ne les 
monterai plus .... Such a series can be varied and ex¬ 
tended indefinitely by the class itself. The practice should 
end in the series being given in any person as a continuous 
answer to a general question, recall-words being used as 
in the case of the continuous answer described above 
under the head of Text-Questions. (5) The continuous 
answer last mentioned can and often should itself be made 
to serve as a similar exercise. The following provides a 
good example of an answer given by a boy of fifteen. It 
was written at the time he gave it and just as he gave it, 
errors included. It summarises in the first person the life 
of St. Martin given by the text in the third person. Help 
was afforded only at the words in italics: 


Je vivais au quatrieme siecle, j’exer^ais la profession de soldat, je 
me fis remarquer par mon bont6 et ma charity. Un jour je vis un 
mendiant; il etait a demi-nu. II implorait la pitie des passants. Je 
tiro mon epee, je coupe mon inanteau on deux et je jette un morceau 
de mon inanteau sur les epaules du mendiant. Quand je rentrais 
dans le camp, je fus re 9 U par les rires moqueurs de mes camarades, 
parce que je n’avais sur les 6paules qu’un morceau de manteau. Je 
devins 6veque de Tours. Je mourus a Page de 80 ans, et je fus 
enterr6 a Tours et des pelerins visitorent en grand nombre mon 
tombtaUy 


If it is thought desirable to be very realistic, the pupil 
may be supposed to represent the benevolent bishop 
revenu tout expres de l’autre monde to help in the 
instruction of the class. 
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7 ^>Tn cases in which the passage describes the proceedings 
of more than one character, the parts can be distributed, 
each person in turn taking one. 

Besides the varied practice that this method gives in the 
verb-forms, it has the merit of familiarising us with their 
use in a number of different contexts. Each new context 
either enforces a meaning already known, or adds a new 
meaning or shade of meaning. Each verb, so to speak, 
grows, and it is a living growth. 


Syntax .—One example will suffice to show the method of 
finding and applying a rule, using this word in its more 
limited sense. -What has to be found out is the rule for 
the agreement of the past participle conjugated with avoir. 
Sentences illustrating it, occurring in the passage of the 
text that forms the basis of the lesson, are written on the 
board. To these may be added examples either taken from 
previous passages, or made up from words well known to 
the class. The following will suffice for present pur¬ 
poses :— 


Jean a va Louise dans la rue. 
C’est Louise que Jean a vae. 
C’est & ello qu’il a parl6. 

C’est dans la rue qu’il Pa rue. 
11 l'a vac dans la rue. 


The questions may be written thus: Avec quoi le par- 
ticipe nue s’acoorde-t-il P Pourquoi le participe vu ne 
s’accorde-t-il pas? It is explained to the (Slass that 
the answer is given by the examples, and they are first left 
to find it for themselves. It is generally possible to tell 
wliat progress is being made during this silent contempla¬ 
tion of the blackboard by noting the ray of satisfied 
comprehension that illuminates the faces of those who 
think they have won the solution. When a sufficient 
number of these radiations have occurred, the teacher 
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s by demanding tlie rule from a pupil sft 
mated. All answers, right or wrong, are submitted - 
o criticism, each pupil who expresses an opinion being 
required to state why he dissents or assents. The work 
thrbiighout must be done by the class, which must be made 
to feel that it is cooperating in a search for the truth and 
that it must not rest satisfied until a conclusion has been 
reached which is unassailable. The lesson resolves itself, in 
fact, into an orderly discussion with the teacher in the chair. 
The less the latter intervenes the greater will be his merit. 
If the discussion can be conducted in the foreign language 
so much the betteiy but it is by no means essential to the 
end in view, and, if the class is not sufficiently advanced, 
becomes indeed a hindrance. Finally, when the rule has 
been found, it is written on the board, the pupils once 
more cooperating to find for it the most exact form of 


wording. 

A lesson thus given may take longer than learning the 
rule by heart from a book, but in the long run it saves 
time because the rule reached by personal effort on the 
part of the pupil is both better understood and longer 
remembered. With the experience of the last thirty years 
behind us, it is scarcely necessary to add that the method 
is practicable, even in elementary classes. 

To stop at the rule, however, is to leave the most im¬ 
portant part of the process undone. The object of the 
lesson is not to find the rule only. The latter is but a 
means, a guide to the oral practice which is to make the 
correct concord a matter of habit. It can begin with 
(1) questions on the sentences : Qui est-ce qui a vu 
Louise? etc., the participle being spelt after each answer 
and the rule once more given. (2) Sentences like J’ai 
vend— mon cheval are written on the board, questions 
put, and the spelling required. (3) Verbs which have 
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feminine inflections sounded are practised. Tlie 
fmclier putting on the table a book, pen, etc., asks in each 
case: Qu’est-ce que j’ai mis sur la table? and requires 
the answer in two forms. Yous avez inis . . ., and C’est 
la — que .... So with ouvrir, ecrire, apjprendre, etc. 
The pupils should also put the questions, e.g. Quelles 
langues avez-vous apprises? Those who make blunders 
should be taken once more through the process of in¬ 
duction. The practice should be repeated at intervals with 
variations until the rule is applied correctly and without 
hesitation. 

These examples will suffice to give some idea of the 
value of the oral method in the teaching of inflection and 
construction. If our pupils are to acquire not so much 
knowledge about the foreign language, not merely the 
facile and in itself quite useless skill in the patter of the 
paradigms that still delights the hearts of school-examiners, 
but the ability to express themselves in it correctly and 



without conscious effort, then direct oral grammar prac¬ 
tice must receive much more attention than it has hitherto 
been accorded. This has yet to be realised even in 
Germany, to say nothing of England. Where it has been 
systematically practised for many years, as in Dr. Walter’s 
Musterschule at Frankfurt, the results have been admit¬ 
tedly satisfactory. It is well, however, to recognise that 
the method is at present in the making. The work of per¬ 
fecting it is the most important perhaps that can engage 
the attention of the modern language teacher. 

It will have been seen that the method leads naturally 
to the systematising of the grammar, and though it is 
convenient that the class should possess grammar books 
for reference, it is very doubtful whether these should 
contain more than paradigms and examples of rules. The 
rule itself, though reached inductively, tends, when resorted 
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(vii) Written 
Work. 


preference, to become for tlie pupil a mere abstrA 
w simple examples ought to suffice to bring it back to 
his mind, just as a few examples instead of a rule suffice 
in the case of tense or noun endings. 

The written work has two uses: (1) it provides, short of 
questioning each pupil out of heariug of the 
others, the only possible test of how far the 
individuals in a class have grasped wliat 
has been taught; (2) it provides also the only means of 
giving each pupil an exercise in composition that leaves 
him entirely to his own resources. But just as in learning 
to speak the language one is met by the initial difficulty 
of pronunciation, so here one is met by the initial 
difficulty of spelling. And just as in pronunciation the 
first step towards the desired result is attentive listening, 
so here it is attentive looking. In the earliest stages this 
is secured by having the words copied from the board into 
the exercise-books or the sound columns, as described 
under the head of pronunciation, the essential condition of 
success being that only a few words should be taught at a 
time. Copying secures attention and at the same time 
provides practice, but not enough. As it is no longer 
manual dexterity that has here to be acquired, but the 
habit of placing the letters of a word in a certain sequence, 
the oral method once more comes into play. It lias the 
advantage not only of giving the maximum of practice in 
a minimum of time, but also of making it possible to correct 
mistakes as soon as made. If done briskly it is always an 
exhilarating exercise, and does in practice very considerably 
reduce the percentage of errors. During the initial stages 
the texts or copy-books should lie open before the class, so 
that when a pupil is uncertain as to the spelling asked for, 
he can turn to the written word before him. The fact that 
lie does so with an immediate practical end in view ensures 
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ffiat tlie spelling will receive a far more careful scrutiny 
than would otherwise be the case. 

In the course based upon the reader similar spelling 
practice of the new words occurring in a lesson may precede 
the writing on the board or boards of the sentences, series, 
groups, and continuous answers. In order to save time 
and also secure the cooperation of all the pupils, the mis¬ 
takes made in writing are corrected by the class orally. 
This blackboard work seldom fails to arouse lively interest 
and saves much subsequent correction. 

Only when the spelling has been thus thoroughly taught , 
instead of being left to chance, as is still frequently done, 
are the tests introduced. These need neither be more 
frequent nor longer than is strictly necessary to show 
that the class has mastered the inflections or constructions 
taught, as well as the orthography. They can take one or „ 
other of the following forms: (1) questions in the foreign 
language dictated by the teacher, and written by the pupils, 
who then add the answers from memory ; or reversing the 
process, sentences dictated, and questions added by the 



class; (2) composition by the class of sentences out of 
disconnected words supplied on the blackboard, or else 
sentences copied to which a missing word has to be added; 
(3) dictation ; (4) translation of sentences or continuous 
passages made up of the English equivalents of foreign 
words known to the class and so written as to require the 
use of the latter in a new setting: the sentences may 
simply be read out to the class and translated in \\ citing 
at once; (5) composition in the foreign language based 
upon the text. This practically amounts to the writing 
from memory of the continuous answers, series, dialogues 
previously composed orally. 

Whereas all the above are simply tests of the oral work, 
the second form of written work, the exercise in composition 
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If a form of practice in the use of the language, 
Sering from the ordinary oral work in that the pupil is 
left to his own devices- with only such help as he can get 
from the dictionary. The composition may he either trans¬ 
lation into the foreign language of an unseen English 
passage, or else an original essay. The stage at which the 
former should he introduced has heen discussed in a pre¬ 
vious section. 1 The latter cap profitably he introduced 
earlier and may take the form of * essays on the subject- 
matter of hooks read, especially of those read 4 extensively,’ 
letters on familiar subjects, or reproduction in the foreign 
language of a story read aloud in the foreign language, 
if easy, or, if more difficult, in the native. 

With respect to the correction of individual written work 
it may safely he laid down as a general rule that mistakes 
should he found as well as rectified by the pupils themselves. 
To return an exercise corrected or even underscored for 
correction has very little value, as anyone can discover for 
himself by keeping records of mistakes made, 2 the reason 
being that whereas the offender may devote considerable 
attention to the making of the blunder he finds little to 
spare for the corrections. It is the former, therefore, that 
tends to persist. 

The most profitable time for mistake-correction is imme¬ 
diately after the exercise has l>een done, for it is then that 
the pupil is keenest to know the result of his labours. 
The following method will probably be found to serve the 
purpose as far as the first four tests are concerned. Each 
pupil has his exercise before him. One is asked to read 
out the first sentence, and this is written on the blackboard. 
Then anyone whose sentence differs in construction or 


1 §4 (iii), p. 22. For method see § 7, p. 94. 

2 See Addendum. 
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ug from the one read out submits for criticism wliat 
tie lias written. In this way the whole test is carefully 
worked through, and corrected. From time to time, at the 
end or beginning of a lesson, the teacher takes half a dozen 
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copy-books containing corrected exercises, opens them one 
after another, and lias the corrections repractised orally 
there and then, not only by the pupils who made them, 
but by others. This both helps to eradicate blunders, and, 
if different copy-books are selected on e^cli occasion, enables 
the teacher to ascertain that the work of correction is 
being properly done. 

In the case of the free compositions, in which individual 
differences of treatment are likely' to be considerable, it will 
probably 7 be best for the teacher to read through each, 
appraise, and make notes for purposes of comment and 
illustration, and then work out a model composition on the 
blackboard with the aid of the class. 

The order which the various steps in the method 
above described would take in any given 

(viii) Order lesson depends somewhat on the stage of 
of Steps m the , , , . , , , , 

Lesson. progress the class has reached, but gene¬ 

rally 7 speaking it would be as follows: 

(1) Heading and interpretation of the passage forming 
the basis of the lesson, with direct oral practice of each 
new word, as it occurs, provided it is worth remembering. 1 

(2) Questions on the passage leading to a continuous answer 
that summarises its content. 3 These questions need not 
necessarily be deferred till the whole passage has been 
interpreted, but can be asked at the end of each sentence, 
after the questions, if any, on the new words have been 
answered. (3) Vocabulary-practice of word-groups. When 
this involves the revision of the vocabulary of a number 
of lessons, it might he taken as an independent self- 

1 § 5 (iii), p. 47; (iv), p. 65. 2 § 5 (v), p. 69. 
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ined lesson. 1 (4) Grammar-practice based largely on 
tlie preceding continuous answer. 2 (5) Written tests. 3 

Outside this series, which forms an organic whole, stand 
the revision of vocabulary groups already alluded to, and 
the written exercises in free composition and translation 
unrelated to the “ centre-reader.” 

To what extent the method can be carried out in its 
entirety depends upon the qualifications of the teacher, 
and the conditions of his work. If the latter are un¬ 
favourable, he will have, however good his qualifications, 
to be content with a mutilated method. If the qualifica¬ 
tions are lacking, favourable conditions will not com¬ 
pensate for the inaccuracies taught. The latter state is 
much worse than the former. 

As already explained, preparation or home-work should 
not till the upper stages take the form of 
work H ° me preparing the text. 4 It should be limited 
to revision of the various forms of work done 
in class, and to collecting from the text examples to illus¬ 
trate vocabulary or grammar. As progress is made the 
class can of course be trusted to do much more of the work 
by itself, and in the later stages especially an increasing 
amount of time should be given to private rapid reading. 

The following accessories will be found of value either 
as direct aids to teaching or, indirectly, as a 
(x) Accessories. meang 0 £ stimulating interest in the work. 

(i) An almanack showing nothing but the initial letters of 
the days of the week and month, and the date figures. It 
can be made in a few minutes witli coloured chalks and 
cardboard, and should be made the subject of question and 
answer in every lesson in the elementary stages, (ii) Foreign 
wall-maps, lettered on one side, unlettered on the other. 
An unlettered outline map will do, names being added, 
1 § 5 (iv), p. 66. 2 § 5 (vi), p. 71. 3 § 5 (vii), p. 86. 4 P. 60. 
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and if required, (iii) A plan of the school-buildings 
and surroundings. This was found by the present writer 
useful both for illustration and as a basis for making up 
series of sentences, (iv) A clock-face, indispensable for 
teaching ihe time of day. (v) Pictures, photos, picture 
post-cards, grouped geographically, illustrating foreign 
customs, history, persons, buildings, etc. These can for 
the most part be pasted on cardboard and hung on the 
wall, (vi) Pictures of animals, plants, implements, human 
body, etc., for vocabulary teaching, especially in the 
preparatory stage, (vii) Stamps, coins, telegrams, tickets, 
match-boxes, hand-bills, etc. (viii) An album of news¬ 
paper cuttings on all possible subjects, e.g. births, deaths, 
and marriages, petites annonces, petits faits divers, foreign 
cables, anecdotes, accidents, etc., all useful in creating 
‘ atmosphere ’ and enriching vocabulary, (ix) Table of the 
metric system, (x) As much blackboard space as possible. 1 

6. The object of this course is to arouse an interest in 
the foreign literature strong enough to endure 
Method in beyond the end of the school period. It is 
Course Giaiy an object that stands perhaps foremost 
among those we seek to achieve in teach¬ 
ing a foreign language. 2 Failure to achieve it must be 
held more than anything else to condemn our instruction, 
be the cause in the teacher or the system. And it must 
be confessed that we frequently do fail. To recognise it 
frankly is the beginning of wisdom. 

The first condition of success is facility in understanding 

1 For some of these suggestions I am indebted to Mr. M. P. 
Andrews (Lancing College). Several French and German publishers 
supply good wall-pictures, historical and other, which will be found 
useful. The best plan is to write for catalogues, especially to A. 
Colin et Cie, Hachette, and "Pelmas (Bordeaux). 

2 See § 1 (i). 
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^foreign language. Tliis tlie pupil acquires 
: sj^ematic way by the method adopted in the Linguistic 
Course. Our duty, however, is not. only to give him the 
key to the treasure house, but to make sure that he turns 
the lock and enters to find what it lias in store. In other 
words he must, chiring the school period, learn to regard 
foreign books as literature and not merely as a basis for 
linguistic exercises. 

A beginning can be made as soon as the class can with¬ 
out much difficulty follow a simple story read out by the 
teacher. Such reading might take place at least once a 
week. It is not essential tliat every word should be under¬ 
stood. The essential is that the class should grasp the 
sense well enougli to be keenly interested in the story itself. 
This once achieved, the rest is easy. That it can be achieved, 
provided the lesson is conducted in the right spirit, is 
beyond dispute. Lack of interest will most probably be 
due either to the story being unsuitable or too difficult. 

Later the reading may be done by the pupils them¬ 
selves. Uncommon words should be explained at once, but. 
difficulties that are not beyond the ability of the class to 
understand should, as far as possible, be overcome without 
aid. The habit of scrutinising a passage until it gives up 
its meaning without the necessity of resort to dictionary 
or teacher should be encouraged. No attempt, however, 
should be made to introduce vocabulary drill. Once the 
meaning is clear, the reading proceeds. 

If it is urged that this rapid reading is superficial read¬ 
ing, the answer is, firstly, that it suffices, nevertheless, to 
achieve the purpose in view; namely, the creation of an 
interest in reading foreign works for their own sake. It 
results, secondly, in the acquisition of a considerable voca¬ 
bulary by unconscious assimilation, the same process that 
is responsible for much the larger part of the native 




CTION 6.-METHOD IN THE LITERARY COURSE. 

6ulary we eacli possess. The commoner words in 
ffpress themselves by repetition upon the memory, and the 
recurrence of each in a number of different contexts ensures 
the building up by accretion of its full connotation. 1 

It must, further, be remembered that side by side with 
the rapid or extensive reading there is the detailed treat¬ 
ment of the text that forms the basis of the linguistic 
course, and later also the close study of selected master¬ 
pieces by the methods proper to literary appreciation, the 
aim being to bring out as fully as possible not only the 
beauty of the form as seen in the fitness of its wording, the 
harmony of its rhythm, the unity of its parts, but also 
the significance of its content. Here, again, care must be 
taken not to lose sight of the end in view and destroy 
interest by academic subtleties. And due regard must be 
paid to the “ right to discover.” 

The same cautions apply to teaching the history of 
literature, which becomes positively mischievous if made 
a substitute for reading the masterpieces themselves. It 
should not in any case be introduced except incidentally, 
until the reading has been wide and the interest created. 
It is doubtful whether it should have any place in the school 
curriculum as a systematic study beyond providing the 
map of the foreign literature to which allusion was made in 
a former section.- 


In good middle and in upper forms, much of the rapid 
reading may be done at home instead of in class, so many 
chapters of a book being read, and then discussed orally 
in class, questions upon it being asked and answered in the 
foreign tongue, or a summary of the content required, the 
latter providing a good exercise in free composition. In 


1 In this connection should be read The Modern Language 
Learner'a Vocabulary, by Prof. W. Rippmann {Mod. Lang, Teaching , 
Vol. 4, No. 8, Dec. 1908). 3 § 4 (i), p. 19. 
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tion with the extensive reading, form libraries should 
established, and also reading circles, consisting of top form 
pupils, teachers, and friends, with a view to encouraging a 
habit of reading foreign books as a recreation. “ The form 
library would have to be chosen very carefully, with due 
grading in difficulty, so that on the one hand discourage¬ 


ment might not ensue from difficult or abstruse books being 
supplied too early, and on the other hand the dignity of the 
form not be insulted by literature of too childish a type.” 1 
The best test that a teacher call have of the worth of his 
method is the use made of this library. 

Wliat progress can be made in literary culture depends 
largely upon the time that has to be devoted to the lin¬ 
guistic course. The problem of striking the just balance is 
one of the most pressing and difficult that faces the foreign 
language teacher. There can be little doubt that at present 
the linguistic side is unduly favoured,and has been soever 
since the introduction of foreign languages as a regular 


part of a modern curriculum. What the Reform has 
achieved is tlie substitution of the living language for the 
grammar book. It has still to win for the literature its due. 

7 . What follows applies equally to translation from and 
into the foreign tongue, but the latter, as al- 
Method of ready pointed out, 2 is scarcely likely to prove 
lation^ a^ine a profitable exercise except in the case of a 
Art. very advanced form. 

The pupil will be spared many mistakes 
if, for some time at least, the work is done orally in class. 


1 Miss F. M. Purdie: Training in Literary A pprecialion ( Modern 
Language Teaching , Vol. 4, No. 5, July 190S). An excellent arti¬ 
cle by Mias V. Partington on the Teaching of French in Higher 
Form* (id., Vol. 5, No. 1, Feb. 1909) should also be read. And see 
Max Walter : Zv.r MethodiJc dea Neurpruchlichen Unterrichts. , 05-07. 

2 See § 4 (iii). 
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assage chosen should he short and of the best. 1 This, 
when it has been read through and the sense made clear, 
should be taken sentence by sentence, all the pupils co¬ 
operating to produce the best possible rendering, the 
teacher confining himself to rejecting anything that does 
not reach the required standard. Whether the final render¬ 
ing takes one or many lessons to produce is unimportant . 
The essential is that when the task has been once under¬ 
taken, it should be done with the utmost care, a whole 
lesson being devoted to one sentence if necessary; 

Polissez-le sans cesse et le repolissez. 


§L 


If the lesson is skilfully conducted, due praise being 
given for any happy contribution to the joint work, the 
pupils will take a genuine pleasure in it, and this must be 
our aim, for we have not to produce a fine rendering only, 
but to make it the means of inspiring joy in the beauty of 
words, and respect for the artistic qualities of our native 
tongue in particular. 


The following is a select fist of books for the teacher’s use. A 
more detailed bibliography will be found for German in Dr. Breul’s 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages (4th edit.), and for French 
in Dr. Braimholz’s Boohs of Reference for Students and Teachers of 
French . * 

On Methods of Teaching. 

W. Victor: (QuousqueTandem) Der 
vSprachunterricht muss umkehren, (Henninger, 

1882, 3rd edit, (with notes), lOOo 8d. Heilbronn.) 

This book has a special interest as marking more than any other 
the beginning of the Reform Movement. 

Max Walter : Aneigung und Verar* 
beitung des Wortscliatzes, 1007 1/- (Elwert, Marburg.) 


1 Excellent advanced passages are to be found almost monthly in 
the Journal of Education . 
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Walter: Zur Methodik des 
eusprachlichen Unterrichts, 

1908 .. 

A. Dubrulle: Explication des Textes 
frangais, 3rd edit., 1904 


<SL 


2/- (Elwert, Marburg.) 
3/- (Belin, Paris.) 


Dictionaries. (The more expensive alternatives should be 
chosen, when possible.) 

Hatzfeld, Darmesteter and Thomas: 

Dictionnaire general do lalangue 
franyaise. Etymological and Ex¬ 
planatory . half calf 

Littr6: Dictionnaire de la langue 
fran^aise. Abrege par A. Beau- 

jean half calf 

Case’s French Dictionary. New 

edit. . 

Moriz Heyne: Deutsches Worter- 
buch. 3 vols. Revised edit., 

1905-6 half calf 

H. Paul: Deutsches Wurterbuch 
Grieb-Schroer. English-German. 

Vol. i. 

German-English. Vol. ii. 

Breul: Cassell’s New German Dic¬ 
tionary . 

Lafaye: Dictionnaire des Syno- 
nj T mes 

E. Sommer: Petit Dictionnaire des 

Synonymes Franyais . 

De V. Payen-Payne: French 

Idioms and Proverbs . 

Carr£ : Le voeabulaire Franyais. 

Livres du Maitre. Cours Pre- 
paratoire, 1/-; Cours Elemen¬ 
tal re, 1/3; Moyen et Sup6- 

rieur . 

Eberhard : Synonymisches Hand- 
worterbuch der Deutschen 
Sprache. 16th edit., 1904 


30/- (Delagrave, Paris.) 

14/- (Hachette, Paris.) 
12/6 (Bell.) 


30 - (Hirzel, Leipzig.) 
10/- (Niemeyer, Halle.) 

14/- (Neff, Stuttgart.) 
12/- (Neff, Stuttgart.) 


7/6 

21 /- 

1/8 

3/6 


(Cassell.) 

(Hachette.) 

(Hachette.) 

(Nutt.) 


2/6 (Colin, Paris.) 
13/6 (Leipzig.) 
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litt’s English-French Conversa¬ 
tion Dictionary ... 

Nutt s English-German Conversa¬ 
tion Dictionary ... 

Sachs-V illato : Hand wor ter buch 

(Franzosisch-Deutseh, Deutsch- 

Franzosisch) . 

Grammars. 
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2/6 

2/6 

15/- net, or in two parts 
8/- net each. (Haar and 
Steinert, Paris.) 


Brachet and Dussouchet: Gram- 
maire Frai^aise. Cours Sup6- 
rieur. Devised by Rocques 

G. Stier : Franzosischo Syntax ... 

A. Darmesteter: Cours de Grani- 
inaire historique de la Langue 
fran^aise. Four parts : Phon6- 
tique, par Muret, 2/-; Morpho- 
par Sudre, 2 -; Formation 
des Mots, par Sudre, 2/-; Syn- 
taxe, par S udre, 2/6 
Translation by A. Hartog ... 

G. 0. Curme : German Grammar 

H. G. Brandt : A Grammar of the 
German Language 

. Blatz : Neuhochdeutsehe Schul- 


2/- (Hacliette.) 

6/- (Zwissler, 

Wolfenbiil tel.) 


8/6 (Delagrave, Paris.) 
12/6 Vol. IL 3/6. • 
(Macmillan.) 

15 - net. (Macmillan.) 

6/- net. (Putnams.) 


grammatik. 2/6 (Lang, Karlsruhe.) 

U. Lrenner : Grundziige der ge- 
schichtlichen Grammatik der 2/6 net. (Lindauer, 
deutschen Sprache . Miinchen.) 

Phonetics. (English phonetics are included, a knowledge of the 
subject being important to the Foreign Language Teacher.) 

3/6 (Clarendon Press.) 


2/6 net. (Dent.) 

2 6 (Clarendon Press.) 


2/6 (Clarendon Press.) 
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Sweet: Primer of Phonetics 
Victor and Rippmann : Elements 
of Phonetics (English, French, 
and German) 

Sweet: Sounds of English 
Paaey : Sounds of the French Lan- 
guage. Trans, by Savory and 
Jones 
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)i* and Savory : Sounds of the 
Tman Language (in preparation) 
Maitre Phon6tique, Organ of 
the International Phonetic Asso¬ 
ciation. Subscription 5 francs. 
MiohaeUs et Passy : Dictionnaire 
Plionetique 

Victor, W.: Deutsches Ausspraehe- 
worterbuch (in preparation) 

E. Legouve : Art do la Lecture ... 

History of Literature. 

P. de Juleville; Histoire de la 
langue et de la Literature fran- 
yaises. 8 vols., each unbound ... 
G. Lanson : Hist, de la Litterature 

fran^aise. 

W. Scherer : Geschichte der deut- 

Bchen Litteratur. 

History of German Literature, 2 
vols. . 


G. Freytag : Tecknik des Dramas 
Prosody. 

F. Kauffmann : Deutsche Metrik 
F. Spencer: A Primer of French Verse 

History , Geograjohy , and Customs. 

E. Lavisse : Histoire de France, 7 

vols. so far ... . 

A. llambaud : Histoire de la Civi¬ 
lisation Contemporaine. 

E. Lavisse: La nouvello Premiere 
Ann6e d* Histoire de France 
A. Aulard : Elements d’lnstruc- 
tion Civique 

Lamprecht: Deutsche Geschichte, 
11 vols. in 14 voLs. paper 
2 supplementary vols. in 3 vols. 
paper . 
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(Clarendon Press.) 


(See note p. 40.) 

6/- (Meyer, Hannover.) 
8 parts, 1/3 a part. 

(Reisland, Leipzig.) 
3/- (Hetzel, Paris.) 


20 - (Colin, Paris.) 

4/6 (Hachette.) 

10/net. (Berlin.) 

lo/-, or without Appen¬ 
dices and Biblio¬ 
graphies, 7/-. 
(Clarendon Press.) 
5/- net. (Leipzig.) 


4/6 net. (Marburg.) 
3/- (Pitt Press.) 


12/- each. (Hachette.) 
6/- (Colin, Paris.) 

1/3 (Colin, Paris.) 

-/6 (Comely, Paris.) 
84/- net. (Gartner.) 
23/- net. 
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. Kamrael : Deutsche Geschichte 

D. Muller: Leitfaden zur Ge- 
schiehte des Deutschen Volkes... 

K. Biederman : Deutsches Volks- 
und Kulturgeschichto fiir Schule 
und Hans. 

Aug. Sachs : Deutsches Hefmat, 
Landschaft und Volkstum. Illus. 

P. Foncin: Premiere Anute do Geo¬ 
graphic . 

E. Debes: Sclmlatlas . 


12/6 net. 


2/6 net. 


(Gartner .)» 
(Berlin.) 



7 6 net. (Wiesbaden.) 

7/6 net. (Halle.) 

1/6 (Colin. Paris.) 

J/6 


Innumerable works on Life and Wavs have been written. For 
France may be noted those byBodley, H. Lynch, Betham-Edwards, 
P. G. Hamerton, Hillebrand. For Germany : W. H. Dawson, Mrs. 
Alfred Sicigwick. 

For current articles on methods of instruction the teacher should 
read (l) Modern Language Teaching , the monthly official organ of 
the Modern Language Association. 1 Annual subscription 4/- to 


1 The Modern Language Association, which now (1909) lias a 
membership of over 700, has for objects— 

(a) To raise the standard of efficiency in the teaching of 
Modem Languages and promote their study in our schools and 
Universities and in the country generally ; 

[h) To obtain for Modern Languages the status in the edu¬ 
cational curricula of the country to which their intrinsic value, 
as instruments of mental discipline and culture, entitles them 
—apart from their acknowledged scientific and utilitarian im¬ 
portance ; 

(c) To provide means of communication for students and 
teachers of foreign languages, by publishing a journal or 
journals and by holding meetings, debates, or conferences, for 
the discussion of language, literature, methods of teaching, etc. 

Members of the Association consist of teachers of Modern Lan¬ 
guages, and others interested iu the study of Modern Languages. 

The annual subscription is 7/6. This covers the subscription to 
Modern Language Teaching, and gives access to the Loan Library, 
lantern slides, etc., of the Association. 
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bers. Free to members. (A. and C. Black. ) (2) Les Langue # 
£ y'nes , monthly organ of the Soci6t6 des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes. Subscription 6/-, but supplied at half the rate to 
members of the English Modern Language Association. (H. Dupre, 
25 Boulevard de Vaugirard, Paris.) (3) Die Neuren Sprachen , 
Herausgegeben von M r . Vietor, 12/- yearly. (Elwert, Marburg.) 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN RESEARCH. 1 


With Suggestions. 


The following experiment will suffice perhaps to illus¬ 
trate more elearl) r than any description the application of 
the experimental method to a problem of linguistic instruc¬ 
tion. Beyond serving this purpose it is too incomplete 
and tentative to have much value. 

RECORDING MISTAKES. 

The object was to find out liow long it takes to eradicate 
a blunder once made. Arguing a priori one would con¬ 
clude that, unless the correction were repeated more or 
less often, the mistake would tend to persist, for as a rule 
its perpetration costs the learner more effort and is attended 
with more interest than its rectification. Now if it is true 
that a mistake is more likely to be remembered than its 
correction made once, it follows that, if the former is to be 
eradicated, the correction must be repeated the necessary 
number of times. As this method of cure involves much 

1 In its first form this note appeared in Modern Language 
Teachmg (April 1905), and was, as- far as Modem Language 
Instruction is concerned, probably the first experiment of the 
kind made. 
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/ time and labour than the method of prevention; it* 
that any form of instruction which sets a premium 
upon blundering should be condemned. These deductions, 
however, are far from meeting with general acceptance, 
witness the still common practice of giving unprepared 
dictations or unprepared passages for translation into 
the foreign language, not as an occasional test, which 
is in any case legitimate, but as a regular means of 
instruction. Experimental proof to settle the matter 
one way or the other is therefore necessary. Even if it 
only serves to enforce the conclusion reached a priori , 
it w r ill at least have removed it from the region of debate 
into that of demonstrated fact. 

The mistakes here -to be dealt with are both oral and 
written. The former are difficult to record except in classes 
where more than one teacher ( e.g . a student teacher) is 
present. In his absence, the best plan is to pick out a few' 
typical pupils, and record their errors on a slip of paper as 
soon as made. 

The following particulars should be given about each 
pupil whose mistakes are recorded: —(1) sex; (2) age; 

(3) natural capacity in not more than four terms: clever 
(cl.), average (av.), dull (dl.), abnormally dull (ab.). 
Allowance would, of course, have to be made for the 
different interpretations given to these terms by different 
observers. The date and hour of the entry of each mis¬ 
take should be stated. The hour is important, as it may 
serve incidentally to show whether, owing to mental 
fatigue or other causes, mistakes are more numerous on 
the average at certain times than at others. 

While the investigation is proceeding it is best to make 
no attempt to forecast the conclusion. Attention should 
be strictly limited to recording the facts with the utmost 
accuracy. 
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'he following is a record of an oral mistake made by an 
abnormally dull boy. It is exceptional, but none the less 
valuable for that. The mistake consisted in prefixing the 
feminine article une to the word tableau in answer to the 
question Qu'est-ce que ceci ? Each entry refers to a 
different lesson, all given in a public school by the writer. 
Ilis method, after the first lesson, was either in revision or 
at any opportune moment to point to the blackboard, ask 
the pupil the question, as if it came in the ordinary course 
of business', and have the answer corrected when wrong by 
the pupil himself. The W means that the answer w r as 
wrongly given, E rightly given. WE wrongly given, but 
immediately corrected by the pupil. 



Record J. 

12345 6789 10 

W W W W W E WE E E E 

It will be seen that the mistake was regularly repeated 
up to Lesson 5. In Lesson 6 the word w as given correctly. 
The WE in Lesson 7 was due to momentary flurry, and is 
interesting as showing that in the absence of concentrated 
attention the W impression was still dominant—in other 
words, that the E impression had not yet become habitual. 
By Lesson 10 the blunder was eradicated, or appeared to 
be so, for it is just possible that after a lapse of time, say 
a term, it might have been revived more readily than the 
rival impression. 

The chief immediate use, at the time, of this record was 
that it showed the necessity of following up a boy’s mis¬ 
take. In the case of ordinary pupils the mistake was 
eliminated in about the third lesson. 

It is of course possible to deal with written mistakes in 
a much more complete manner. The pupils referred to in 
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owing records were the three top hoys of a class 
a public school. They were of average ability. 
Age ten. Each entry (1-13) refers to a separate written 
test. 
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Record II. 


Pupil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 

12* 

13 

1 

dictee 

R 

R 

R 

dictee 

WT 

WT 

R 

R 

R 

WO 

! R 


2 

dictee 

R 

R 

dictae 

WO 

WO 

R 

dictee 

WT 

R 

R 

. R 

R 

3 

cing 

WP 

WP 

R 

cinque 

WT 

R 

WIl 

R 






R = Right. 

WT = Wrong and corrected in writing by the Teacher, the pupil's attention being 
directed to the mistake. 

WP = Wrong and corrected by the Pupil on being pointed out by the teacher. 
WO = Wrong and not corrected in writing at all. 

WR = Wrong, but the error crossed out and Rectified by the pupil while the test 
was being written. 


The following interesting points may be noted in the 
above:—Boys Nos. 1 and 2 started with the correct spelling. 
The mistake was due to the introduction of the grave accent 
for the first time in connection with the ordinals. It was 
the introduction of the same disturbing factor that caused 
the valiant blunder cinque (cf. cinquicme). More careful 
teaching would have obviated both. These records have, 
by the way, ah awkward trick of Winging the fault to the 
door of the teacher. In column 11 the WO and in column 
8 the dictel are also interesting and not a little perplexing. 
A further point is that, as far as the above record is con¬ 
cerned, it seems to matter little whether the mistake is 
corrected in 'wilting by the boy, the master, or not at all, 
provided there is correction by oral spelling. But conclu¬ 
sions are premature until several hundred similar records 
are to hand. 
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lie following are a few subjects of practical importance 
that may be found to lend themselves to experimental 
investigation:— 


(1) The causes that make one pupil less capable than 
another of learning languages, and the question as to how 
far and by what means these causes are removable. 

(2) The extent of the disturbing influence upon pro¬ 
nunciation of the use of nomic spelling. 

(3) Methods of avoiding the occurrence of phonetic 
symbols in written work after the nomic spelling has been 
introduced. 

(4) The comparative value, as judged by some common 
memory test; of the various direct methods of teaching 
vocabulary and grammar. 1 

The chief object of the first attempts to investigate 
experimentally the above problems will be to submit to 
very close scrutiny the method of investigation itself. Even 
when a method that merits the name of scientific has been 
worked out, the results of its application to the study of 
education can seldom be more than approximately correct 
owing both to the complexity of the subject and to the 
difficulty of obtaining identity of conditions, especially in 
respect to such important factors as the age of the pupils, 
their stage of progress, the size of the class, the time-table, 
the teacher’s qualification, and his standard of values. 
Hence the necessity of repeating experiments and observa¬ 
tions a considerable number of times. Hence also the need 


lor a detailed form of enquiry into the relative merits of the 
direct and indirect method see Die KxptrinientiUe Piidcujoijik. 
Organ der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur cxperim. Padagogik. Hcraus- 
gegebcn yon Dr. W. A. Lang und Dr. E Mcumann. Band Ill. 
Linzelpreis Mk. 8 (0. Ncmnich, Leipzig). For a less exhaustive 
treatment of the same question see An Experimuil in Method by 
the present writer in Modern Lan'/nm;; Teachina, Yol. 4, No. 7. 
1908. 
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t recognised, for a body of trained investigators^a 
kind of Special Inquiries Department, free to give its 
whole time to the work, and set to find out only the 
things that matter — that is, that the teachers need to 
know. 


It is only right to add that the best method of research 
and the best method of teaching will avail little unless we 
can secure an amelioration of the conditions under which 
the work in the class-room takes place. In respect to the 
teacher, fewer hours of class teaching (not more than 20 
a week) and a higher average salary are needed. There 
should be a maximum limit to the size of the classes, and 
a grading of the various types of schools that will render 
impossible the discreditable and much too prevalent system 
of drafting at a late stage from one school into another 
pupils who, knowing no foreign language, disorganise the 
work of classes that have already made a fair start. Equally 
important is it to ensure that adequate time is given to 
each language taught instead of, as at present, exacting 
so many languages, ancient and modern, regardless as to 
whether they can be properly taught or not. And, finally, 
we shall sooner or later be compelled to distinguish between 
liberty to teach well and licence to teach badly. At present 
both exist. We need only the former, and every means, 
including efficient inspection and examination, must be 
taken to stimulate it to the utmost. 1 But the difficulties 
in the way must not prevent us from setting to work. The 
essential is to make a beginning, though it be tentative. 


1 For a compact survey of the whole subject see the Report on the 
Conditions of Modern (Foreign ) Language Instruction in Secondary 
Schools (1908), published by the Modern Language Association, 
which can be had on application to the Hon. Secretary. (Price 6d. 
post free.) 
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A BOUT'S ‘BO I DES 
Montagues passage 
quoted, 04 

Accentuation, meaning of, 28 
,, teaching of, 34 

Accessories, 90 

Adenoids and pronunciation, 29 
Adjective inflections, how 
taught, 77 

Adverbs, how taught, 78 
Age at which to begin a foreign 
language, 24 

Age, leaving, in relation to for¬ 
eign language teaching, 
23 

Aim. See Object 
Almanack, how made, 90 
Andrewsy M. P ., on accessories, 
91 

», on order of 

teaching the 
sounds, 32 

Art of translation. Sec Trans¬ 
lation 

Article, definite, how taught, 

B A IILSEN, RECOG NISISD 
methods of teaching pro¬ 
nunciation, 36 
Beginner’s Course, 28-47 
Bibliography, 95 
Blackboard, as much space as 
possible, 91 
,, use of, 71 
Brereton, C on Italian in girls’ 
schools, 25-6 


/-'IHART, PHONETIC, 34, 35 
\j Chorus, pronouncing in, 29 
Classic^, and modern foreign 
languages, 26 

,, false stress on formal 
instruction, 26 
Class-room terms, 45 
Clock-face, 91 

Commerce, knowledge of foreign 
languages useful in, 5, 13 
Communication, foreign lan¬ 
guage as means of, 5 
Composition, 86, 88, 94-5 
Conditions of instruction, 27, 90, 
94, 105 

Connotation of words, how built 
up, 65, 93 

Consonants, order in which 
taught, 32 

Context, in verb-drill, 83 
,, questions on, 64 

,, use in interpretation, 

49 

,, value for building up 

the connotation of a 
word, 65 

Continuous answer, 70, 82 
Conversation. S>.< Speaking 
Foreign language in the class¬ 
room 

Correlation, 27 
“Courricr * 5 vocabulary, 6 
Course of instruction, 15-27 

J^ECLENSIONS, GERMAN, 

Definite article, how taught, 76 
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j| ^varies, on national prejudice, 
mre, 6 

grains, phonetic, value of,- 
34, 35 

Dictionaries, unilingual, 61 
Direct connection, and mental' 
translation, 
57 

,, ,, in grammar 

practice, 75- 
76 

,, ,, in interpreta¬ 

tion, 55-7 

,, ,, in vocabu¬ 

lary prac-' 
tice, 64 

,, ,, meaning of, 

•55 * 


E tymological method 

of interpretation, 59 
Etymology, place of in school 
course, 59 

. Examining bodies, comparative 
neglect of literary aims by, 
* 17, 27 

Examples, making up, 66 
Exeter High School for Girls, 18 
Explanation in the foreign lan- 
- guage, its value, 50-63; ex- 
. amples of, 58 


„ [FACULTY PSYCHOLOGY 
J • and translation, 11-12; and 
/ the classics, 27 
Fairy tales, Grimm's, 14 
Findlay , J. J ., on relation be¬ 
tween rule and practice, 73 
Foreign language in the class¬ 
room, 21-2, 44, 47, 57 
Free composition, beginnings of, 
46, 66 

,, ,, later stage, 71, 

82, 88, 89 

French compared to German, 
24-5 


French, its .place in the e|j 
culum, 24-5 
Function. , See Object 

,f{A J LTQX 1 ON VISUAL 

Anemory, .51' 

German - compared .to French, 
- - v '24,- : 

,, place in the course, 24 

,, value of, o 

Glehn , von , on avoiding trans¬ 
lation, 58 

, ,, on order of teaching 

the sounds, 32 
,, use^ of unlettered 

diagrams, 34 

Good-will. See International 
Gouin , defective pyscliology, 53 
Grammar, 71-86. See Practice 
delayed by use of 
Transcript, 42 

• ,, in Beginner’s Course, 

47 

,, inductive methods, 

83 

,, object of, 72 

^ ,, rules of. See Buies 

,, - systematising, 85 

Grammar-book, u§e of, 85 
Groups of words, 66-9 

,, ,, ^ practice of dis- 

. V tinguished 

from that of 
new words, 
69 

H ill , alfx, value 

of German, 5 

Historian, must know foreign 
languages, 4 

History of literature, 19, 93 
. ,, relation to foreign lan¬ 
guage teaching, 7, 21 
Home-work, dangers of, 60 

,, form it should 

take, 90 

,, pronunciation, *12-3 
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3TOL0MS, 68. 

.^t^lndustrial life, knowledge 
of foreign language useful 
in, 5, 13 

Information, foreign language as 
key to, 4 

Interest, importance of for 
memory, 54 

International good-will, howpro- 
moted, 7-8 * 

International good.-will, its pro¬ 
motion an object of instruc¬ 
tion, 6-8 

Interpretation of the text, 47-63 

Intonation, meaning, 28 
« teaching of, 34 

Italian in girls’ schools, 26 


T A MES > WILLI A AI, ON 
y varied repetition, 63 
esperstn, 0 ., first lesson in pro¬ 
nunciation, 31 
>> oji the Mixed 

method of 
teaching pro- 
, , nuneiation, 43 

Journal of Education , prize 
transla¬ 
tions, 95 

” >» quoted, 9 

tesson, an organic 

-U whole, 48, 90 
Lesson, Steps in, 89 
Library, Form, 94 
Linguistic attainment, import¬ 
ance of, 
13 

kinds 
of, 13 

? » course, 15-19 
Listening, importance of in 
learning a language, 46-7 
Literary culture, aim of, 4, 91 
” as object of 

instruction, 2 
>> how developed, 
15 


Literary culture, in 

instruction, 15- 
19 

,, ,, meaning of, 4 

,, ,, method in lit¬ 

erary course, 
91-94 

>, ,, neglect of, 15, 

17,27, 91,94 
„ ,, separated from 

ling uis tic 
study, 17 

Literary work of art, nature of, 2 



I IV/TAPS, WALL, 90 
IVI Meaning of foreign words, 
making it clear, 47-63,92 
Meaning of foreign words, rein¬ 
stating the meaning of a word, 
53 ; making sure the meaning 
is grasped, 60 ; questions on 
the meaning of new words, 65 
Memory of things and words : 

kinds of, 51 ; works on, 52 (note) 
Mental discipline given by trans¬ 
lation, 8-12 
Method. See Old 
Method, in the Beginner’s Course, 
45-47 

,, in the Linguistic Course, 
27-91 

,, in the Literary iCourse, 
91-94 

,, of teaching translation 
as a fine art, 94-5 
Aliall, Airs. L. (7., permutation 
of letters as means of interpre¬ 
tation, 59 

Mirrors, use of in teaching pro¬ 
nunciation, 29 

Mistakes, correcting, 88-9, 101 ; 
prevention better than cure, 
62, 88, 101 

Mixed method of teaching pro¬ 
nunciation, 43 

Modern Language Association, 99 
Mott, F. W . , on memory, 51 
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Ppt IC METHOD OF 

teaching pronunciation, 
37-40 ; compared with 
Transcript method, 41 
Noun inflections, how taught, / 7 


OBJECTS AS STANDARD 
of selection, 1, 13, 14 
Objects of instruction, 1-12 

,, scope of inquiry into, 1-2 

,, summary of, 12 
Old method mistaken ideals, 15 
pronunciation, 3(5 
Oral method of teaching pro¬ 
nunciation, 30 ; value of oral 
method, 63, 81, 85 
Orthography, Nomic method 
and^ pronunciation of foreign 
words, 35-44 


T) A RA PH RASING, ITS 

X use, 11 . . 

Participle, agreement of, how 
taught, 83 

Partington , Mis* V., on litera¬ 
ture teaching, 04 
Payne , quoted, *2 
Perse School, Cambridge, 08 
Pestalozzi , “sacred right of 
discovery,” 74, 93 
Phonetic diagrams, value of, 34, 

Phonetic, International Associa¬ 
tion, 40, 97 • 

Phonetics {sec Iransenpt), the 
script, 31-33 
Phonograph, uses of, 35 
Photographs as accessories, 91 
Pictures as accessories, 91 

use in interpretation, 
50-63 

SJ use limited, 57-8 
Political judgment, how gained, 

7 

Postcards, picture, as accessories, 

91 


,§L 


Practice of grammar, 73-4, 

86 ; relation to rule, 
73, 75 ; must be 
mainly oral, 75; of 
rules of syntax, 84 
,, of new words divided 
from that of groups, 
68-69 

,, of vocabulary, 63-9; 
m'ust be mainly oral, 


Prejudice, national, 6-8 
Prepositions, how taught, 78 
Pronunciation. 28-44 
, Mixed, 43 

}J Nomic, 37-40, 41 

old method of 
teaching, 35-36 
,, Oral, 36 

,, Transcri pt, 40-44 

Proverbs, 6S 

Purdie , P. M., on developing 
literary tastes, 
16, 18, 94 

,, ,, on Form libra¬ 

ries, 94 

n ,, on French plays 

and songs, 30 


Q uantity, meaning 

of, 28 ; teaching of,_34 
Questionnairies, value of, 55. See 
Text-questions 

I ) EADER” AS CENTRE 
U of instruction, 47-8 
Reading a foreign language— 
detailed or intensive, 15, 93 
how facility is attained, 15 

neglect of ny old method, 15 
private, 93 

rapid or extensive, 15. 18,92, 
93 

value of, 13, 15 
Recall-words, 70, 82 
Recalling words and tilings, 51 
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has 


, method, what it 
and has to do, 94 
retition, in sentence form, 64 
,, must be chiefly oral, 
63 

>j value for memory 
considered, 63 

Reproduction of the text, 70-71 
Ihppmann, If., on teaching 
vocabulary, 93 

R°i des Montagna passage 
quoted, 64 6 

- Rossetti , quoted, 2 
Rules of Gra nimar comp a r e d 
with prac¬ 


tice, / 3, / o 
examples of 
m e t hod, 
76-86 

function of, 
73 

how taught, 
74-5 


QCHOOL buildings and 
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AIN 

surroundings, plan of, 91 
Schweitzer , Gh., his method of 
interpretation, 58 
Scientific studies, knowledge of 
u foreign language useful in, 

Songs, value of for pronunciation, 

Sound, chart value of, 34 
>> columns, 39 
Sounds, classifying, 3S-40 

*» spew'll consists primarily 

Spanish instead of German, 25 

^•-Wajssa 

in required, 13, 17 * 

felling, in course based on the 
reader, 86 

in the Beginner’s 
. Course, 47, 86 
influence of Transcript 
on, 41, 44 


Steps in each lesson, S9 
St'orr, F . , Art of Translation, 2 
Subject-matter, choice of. 14, 

18- 19 

j, instruction in, 

19- 22, 48 

Summarising the text, 70; as 
basis of verb drill, 82 
Summary of objects, 12 
Sweet, Dr ., anecdote to illustrate 
stress, 34 


,, phonetic diagrams, 33 
,, quoted, 36 
Synonyms, 68 
Syntax, how taught, S3-86 


rnKCHNICAL IXSTRUC- 
X tion, general education as 
basis of, 5, 6, 17 

Technical instruction, outside 
scope of inquiry, 1 
Technique in languistic studies, 
75 

Tests, written, 86-9 
Text-questions, 69-71 
Things, recalling, 51 
T r a n s c r i p t (see Phonetics), 
method of teaching pronun¬ 
ciation, 36, 40-4 

Translation, adequate to render 
the content, but not the form 
of its original, 2 

Translation as a fine art, 8-12, 
22-4, 94-5 

,, as a method of 

instruction, 8, 
23 (note), 50-63 
,, as a method of 

teaching foreign 
words, 61 

,, as a test, 60, 87 

,, compared with 

original composi¬ 
tion, 10 

,, danger of mechani¬ 

cal association 
by, 53 
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tion, exercise in dog- 
English, 50 
into the foreign 
tongue. 23, 62, 94 
its value as a fine 
art, 8-12 

its value as a means 
of interpretation, 
50-63 

mental, 57 
mental discipline 
it gives, 8-12 
mental processes 
involved in, 9-11 
method of teaching 
translation as a 
fine art, 94 
place (as a fine art) 
in the course, 22 
,, subconscious, 62-3 

Travelling, use of foreign lan¬ 
guages in, 5-6 
Triangle. See Vowel 


-T 7 ERB DRILL, 79-83 
\ Verb inflections, value of 
oral method in teaching 
of, 81 

Verb inflections, of series, 81 
Verlaine , quoted, 3 
Victor, on translation into the 
foreign language, 23 
Villon , quoted, 3 
Vocabulary in Beginner’s 
Course, 44-7 

,, in course based on 

the reading-book, 
interpretation,48- 
63. See Practice 


Vowels, order in which takigi 
31 

Vowel triangle, 32-3, 38 
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(MAX), ON 
class singing, 30 
grammar prac¬ 
tice, 85 

on literature 
teaching, 94 
method of inter¬ 
pretation, 58-9 
on recollecting 
contexts, 65 
on uni - lingual 
dictionaries, 61 
on use of black¬ 
board, 71 
too much speak¬ 
ing by begin¬ 
ners jeopardises 
pronunciation, 
38 


Welsh instead of German, 25 
JVeltou , correlation of English 
and foreign history, 7 
,, correlation of history 
and geography, 7 
,, on memory, 51 
Words, meaning of for different 
individuals, 53 
,, recalling, 51 
Written work, in Beginner’s 
Course, 47 

,, ,, subsequent Lin¬ 

guistic Course, 
86-9. See 
Blackboard 
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